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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Lines toa Married Pair, are tolerably ingenious: but they do not 
possess the attractions of novelty. The rules which the author prescribes 
for reviving the affections when the honey-moon is in her wane, we hope, 
are superfluous in this enlightened age; where every one knows that Love 
being got, is a treasure sweet, 

Which to defend is harder than to get, 
And ought not to be profan’d on either part, 
For though ’tis got by chance, ’tis kept by art. 

To a different class of readers, whose Cupid resides not in any sphere of 
the firmament, but whose altars are erected in the mines of Pluto, it would 
be equally unnecessary to offer any advice. 





Strictures on the Policy of a certain Monarch, are inadmissible. The 
writer is guilty of a misnomer When he talks of the policy of a thing 


So pale, so lame, so lean, so ruinous. 
We admire the zeal of 4 Reformer, and would rejoice in such a revolu- 
tion in the female world as he predicts: 


No more their little fluttering hearts confess 
A passion for applause, or rage for dress; 

No more they pant for public raree-shows, 
Or lose one thought on monkies or on beaux. 

Vindex is entitled to our thanks. The mendacious attack on this Jour- 
nal, in a distant paper, did not escape our notice; nor were we surprised at 
observing how eagerly the falsehood was incorporated with the offensive 
trash of a pair of kindred libellers. We cannot consent to enter into any 
controversy with such persons: 

What Quixote of the age would care 

To wage a war with dirt, and fight with air? 

The writer is, no doubt, one of those miserable drudges who are kept in 
the garret to lie by wholesale on any given theme—who have no principles 
of their own—who alter their opinions oftener than they change their 
clothes—who hurt most when they commend—whose dulness is scarcely 
animated by their malignity; and whose dark recesses are never illuminated 
by a single ray of wit:—hireling vagabonds, to whom Conscience nightly 
whispers terrific tales, and Reflection produces her appalling glass—whe, 
in short, 








holding honour at no price 


Folly to folly add, and vice to vice; 
Work sin with creediness, and seek for shame 
With greater zeal than good men seek for fame 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


PHE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE REV. WILLIAM JONES, extracted 
Jrom a letter directed to THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN 
REVIEW, FOR DECEMBER, 1808. 


Tue Rev. WittiaM Jones, was born at Lowick in Northamp- 
tonshire, on the SOth of July, in the year 1726. His father was 
Morgan Jones, a Welsh gentleman, a descendant of colonel Jones 
(but of very different principles), who married a sister of the usur- 
per, and is mentioned in Noble’s History of the House of Crom- 
well. Morgan Jones married Sarah, the daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Lettin of Lowick, by whom he had this son. 

He was remarkable, from his childhood, for unwearied indus- 
try, and ingenium versatile. Like the judicious Hooker, when a 
school-boy, he was an early questionist, why this was and that was 
not to be remembered; why this was granted and that was deni- 
ed? As soon as he was of the proper age, he was admitted, on the 
nomination of the duke of Dorset, a scholar at the Charter-house, 
where he made a rapid progress in Greek and Latin, and laid the 
foundation of that knowledge, which has since been such a bless- 
ing to the christian world. 

His turn for philosophical studies soon began to show itself; for 
meeting, when at the Charter-house, with Zachary Williams, (the 


father of Dr. Johnson’s Mrs. Williams) author of a Magnetical 
Theory, which is now lost, he copied some of his tables and cal- 
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164 LIFE OF THE REV. Mr. JONES. 


culations, was shown the internal construction of his instrument 
for finding the variation of the compass in all parts of the world; 
and saw all the diagrams whereby his whole theory was demon- 
strated and explained. Here he commenced acquaintance with 
Mr. Jenkinson, now earl of Liverpool, who was his chum, which 
was farther cultivated at the university, where they were of the 
same college, and continued tothe last. Their different pursuits 
leading them different ways in the journey through life, they did 
not often meet, but they ever retained a great regard for each other. 

At about eighteen years of age, he left the school and went to 
University College, Oxford, on a Charter-house exhibition. There 
he pursued the usual course of study with unremitted diligence, 
till falling in with some gentlemen, who, having read Mr. Hut- 
chinson’s writings, were inclined to favour his opinions in theology 
and philosophy, he was induced to examine them himself, and 
found no reason to repent his labour. 

Having taken the degree of bachelor of arts, in 1749 he was 
ordained a deacon by the bishop of Peterborough, andin 1751 he 
was ordained a priest, by the bishop of Lincoln, at Bugden. On 
leaving the university, his first situation was that of curate at 
Finedon in Northamptonshire. There he wrote 4 full Answer to 
Bishofr Clayton’s Essay on Spirit, which was published in 1753, 
and dedicated to the Rev. Sir John Dolben, to whom, as his rec- 
tor, he considers himself, he says, in some measure accountable 
for the use he makes of his leisure hours: and a fui answer it is 
to all the objections urged by his lordship, who, eating the bread 
of the church, did lift up his heel against her. Besides a complete 
confutation of the writer of the essay, in this tract, many curious 
and interesting questions are discussed, and several articles in the 
religion and learning of heathen antiquity explained; particularly 
the Hermetic, Pythagorean, and Piatonic Trinities. 

In 1754, he married Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Brook 
Bridges, and went to reside at Wadenhoe in Northamptonshire, as 
curate to his brother-in-law, the Rev. Brook Bridges, a gentleman 
of sound learning, singular piety, and amiable manners. 

Here he drew up the Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity, which he 
had kept in his thoughts for some years, and to which he had a 
particular attention as often as the Scriptures, either of the Old or 
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New Testament, were before him. It is an invaluable work, and 
admirably calculated to stop the mouths of gainsayers, “ com- 
paring spiritual things with spiritual,” and making the Scripture 
its own interpreter. To the third edition, in 1767, was added 4 
Letter to the Common Peofile in Answer to some Pofiular Arguments 
against the Trinity. ‘The society for promoting christian knowl- 
edge have since laudably admitted it into their list of books, and 
from the general distribution of it, there can be no doubt of its 
producing great and good effects. 

And here it was he engaged in a work he had much at heart, for 
which he was eminently qualified, as the event proved, and which 
some of his friends had at heart likewise, who subscribed among 
them 300/. per ann. for three years (in which number was the pre- 
sent worthy dean of Hereford, now master, but then only fellow, 
of University College, who most generously put his name down 
for 50/. per ann.) to enable him to supply himself with an appara- 
tus sufficient for the purpose of making the experiments necessa- 
ry to his composing a Treatise on Philosophy. In 1762, he pub- 
lished .4n Essay on the First Principles of Natural Philosophy, in 
quarto, the design of which was to demonstrate the use of za/uraé 
means, or second causes, in the economy of the material world from 
reason, experiments, and the testimony of antiquity; and, in 1781, 
he published a larger work in quarto, under the title of Physiolo- 
gical Disquisitions, or Discourses on the Natural Philosophy of 
the Elements. As it was ever his study to make philosophy the 
handmaid of religion, he has in this work embraced every oppor- 
tunity of turning natural knowledge to the illustration of divine 
truth, and the advancement of virtue. When the first volume was 
published, the late earl of Bute, whom one may now without of- 
fence, it is presumed, stile the patron of learning and learned men, 
was so satisfied with it, that he desired the author not to be inti- 
midated through fear of expense from pursuing his philosophical 
studies, but directed Mr. Adams, the mathematical instrument-ma- 
ker, to supply him with such instruments as he might want for 
making experiments, and put them to his account; and he also 
handsomely offered him the use of any books he might have occa- 
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It is said, that * no one remembered the poor wise man who sa- 
ved the city;” but the author of the Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity, 
who did such eminebt service to the church and city of God was 
not forgotten; he was remembered by archbishop Secker, who 
presented him, first to the vicarage of Bethersden in Kent, in the 
year 1764, and soon after to the more valuable Rectory of Pluck- 
ley in the same county, as some reward for his able defence of 
christian orthodoxy. 

‘¢ By a constant unwearied diligence he attained unto a perfec- 
tion in all the learned languages; by the help of which, and his un- 
remitted studies he had made the subtilty of all the arts easy and 
familiar to himself. So that by these, added to his great reason, 
and his industry added to both, he did not only know more of 
causes and effects, but what he knew, he knew better than other 
men. And with this knowledge, he had a most blessed and clear 
method of demonstrating what he knew, to the great advantage of 
all his pupils.” 

In 1766, he preached the visitation sermon before archbishop 
Secker at Ashford, greatly to the satisfaction of his grace and the 
whole audience. Owing to some delicacy or other (perhaps false 
delicacy,) it was not printed at the time, though much wished; but 
in the year 1769 the substance of it was published in the form of a 
letter to a young gentleman at Oxford, intended for Holy Orders, 
containing some seasonable cautions against errors in doctrine; and 
may be read to great advantage by every candidate for the sacred 
profession. 

In 1773, he collected together into a volume disquisitions on 
some select subjects of Scripture, which had been before printed 
in separate tracts, all in the highest degree instructing and edi- 
tying. 

In 1776, in the character of a presbyter of the church of Eng- 
land, he published, ix a letter to a friend at Oxford, which was re- 
printed in the Scholar Armed, Reflections on the Growth of Hea- 
thenism among Modern Christians. In an advertisement prefixed 
he says, “ The reader may be shocked, when he is told that there 
is a disposition to heathenism in an age of so much improvement, 
and pronounce the accusation improbable and visionary; but he is 


requested to weigh impartially the facts here offered, and then to 
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form his judgment.” And when the facts are weighed, which he 
adduces, the conclusion must be, that the accusation is not vision- 
ary but just. In all the sciences, in poets, orators, artists, and na- 
tural philosophers, the tokens of this pagan infection are very ob- 
servable—“ Where at last (says he) will this taste for heathea 
learning, which hath been prevailing and increasing for so many 
years, from the days of Lord Herbert to the present time, lead us? 
Whither can it lead us but to indifference and atheism? A Chris- 
tian corrupted with heathen affections degenerates into something 
worse than the original heathens of antiquity.” 

The good rector was induced to remove from Pluckley, and ac- 
cepting the perpetual curacy of Nayland in Suffolk, he went 
thither to reside with his family. Soon after he effected an ex- 
change of Pluckley for Paston in Northamptonshire, which he 
visited annually; but he set up his staff at Nayland for the remain- 
der of his days, not being “ led into temptation” ever to quit that 
post by any future offer of preferment. 

The physiological disquisitions before alluded to, having re- 
ceived their last revise, they were added to the public stock of 
philosophical knowledge in 1781. Whatever prejudices might 
subsist against them at that time, it is to be supposed they soon 
died away; for the impression has long since been sold off, and 
the book is now in great request. 

The figurative language of the Holy Scripture, having been al- 
ways his favourite study; after revolving the subjects in his mind 
for many years, he drew up a course of lectures, which were de- 
livered in the parish church of Nayland, in Suffolk, in the year 
1786; and that they might not be confined to a corner, but that 
“ other cities also” might have the benefit of them, in the year 
following, they were published for the edification of the christian 
church at large. The mode of interpretation here pursued is what 
Christians knew and taught above a thousand years ago; yet ap- 
prehensive it might seem to be “ bringing many strange things te 
the ears of some people” in these days, he has been particularly 
careful to have the sanction of Scripture itself for every explana- 
tion he has adopted, that he might be able to say, “ thus it ig 
written.” To complete his plan, he had a supplemental discourse 
in reserve, which, knowing how “ unskilful some are in the word 
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of righteousness, having need of milk and not of strong meat,” he 
did not print till several years after, and then with a desire that it 
should fall into the hands of those only, who were prepared, by 
what they had already seen in the other lectures, to give it due 
consideration. The reflection, naturally suggested to the mind on 
reading this volume, is, that “as the author was diligent in all 
other branches of learning, so he seemed restless in searching the 
scope and intention of God’s spirit revealed to mankind in the 
Scriptures. For the understanding of which, he seemed to be as- 
sisted by the same spirit with which they were written; he, that 
regardeth truth in the inward parts, making him to understand 










































wisdom secretly.” 

On the death of Bishop Horne in 1792, this his afflicted chap- 
lain, out of dutiful and affectionate regard to the memory of the 
venerable prelate, his dear friend and patron, undertook the task, 
I may add, the fainful task, of recording his life; for the worthy 
biographer must have felt what another friend would have done, 
had it fallen to his lot, who having been amused with the life of 
Seth Ward, bishop of Salisbury, written by his intimate friend and 
companion, Walter Pope, used to say to him, “ When you are a 
bishop, I shall like to be your Walter Pope in every particular 
except one, that of living to write your life.” 


Past scenes the fancy wanders o’er, 
And sighs to think they are no more. 


It was published in 1795, and the second edition in 1799, with 
an admirable new Preface, containing a concise, but luminous ex- 
position of the leading opinions entertained by Mr. Hutchinson on 
certain interesting points on theology and philosophy. 

In the year 1779, “ the sorrows of his heart were (greatly) en- 
larged.”’ It began with a severe trial, the irreparable loss of the 
careful manager of his family, and all his worldly affairs, his al- 
moner, his counsellor, his example, his companion, his best friend, 
his beloved wife, with whom he had lived in sweet converse for 
near halfa century. 


O the tender ties 
Close twisted with the fibres of the heart! 


Which broken, break them; and drain off the soul 
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Of human joy; and make it pain to live— 
And is it then to live? When such friends part, 
’Tis the survivor dies.— 


This affliction was soon accompanied by another, and was pro- 
bably the cause of it. “ The earthly tabernacle weigheth down the 
mind that museth upon many things,’ and the mind likewise hath 
its influence on the earthly tabernacle, nothing being more preju- 
dicial to the health of the body than grief. “* Heaviness in the heart 
of a man maketh it stoop, and a broken spirit drieth the bones.” 
A paralytic stroke alas! deprived him of the use of one side. This 
indeed he so far recovered in a short time as to be able to walk 
with a stick and to write. By the mercy of God, his understanding 
was not in the least affected, which was a great happiness; his 
‘ wisdom remained with him.” In this infirm state of body, he 
lived several months; “ wearisome nights were appointed unto 
him,” but his months were not altogether “ months of vanity;”’ he 
passed the days in the employment of his thoughts, and the ex- 
ercise of his pen, continuing “ to do the work of God, to demon- 
strate his wisdom, and to defend his truth;”’—till at last, as if he 
felt himself arrested by the hand of death, he suddenly quitted his 
study and retired to his chamber, from whence he came out no 
more, breaking off in the middle of a letter to a friend, which, af- 
ter abrupt transition from the original subject, he left unfinished 
with these remarkable words, the last of which are written parti- 
cularly strong and steady. “ I begin to feel as well as understand, 
that there was no possible way of taking my poor broken heart 
from the fatal subject of the grief that was daily preying upon it 
to its destruction, but that which Providence hath been pleased to 
take of turning my thoughts from my mind, to most alarming 
symptoms of approaching death.’ Like many other good and pious 

men before him, he had long very much dreaded the pains of 
death; but to his own great comfort, this dread he completely 
overcame. The sacrament had been frequently administered to 
him during his confinement; and he received it, for the last time, 
about a week prior to his death. A little while previous to his 
dissolution, as his curate was standing by his bedside, he request- 
ed him to read the 71st Psalm, which was no sooner done, than he 
took him by the hand, and said with great mildness and compo- 
VOL. VI. Y 
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176 GODWIN’S LETTER 


sure, “ Ifthis be dying, Mr. Sims, I had no idea what dying was 
before;” and then added, in a somewhat stronger tone of voice, 
“ thank God, thank God, that it is no worse.’? He continued sen- 
sible after this, just long enough to take leave of his children, (a 
son and daughter) who, being both settled at no great distance, 
had one or other been very much with him since the loss of his 
dear companion, and had done every thing in their power to alle- 
viate his sorrows and to comfort him; and, on the morning of the 
Epiphany, he expired without a groan or a sigh. “ And when Ja- 
cob had made an end of commanding his sons, he gathered up his 
feet into the bed, and yielded up the ghost.” | 

What was said by the Pope to Dr. Stapleton, on reading four 
books of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, may be applied to Mr. 
Jones by the reader of his works: “ There is no learning that this 
man hath not searched into; nothing too hard for his understand- 
ing. This man indeed deserves the name of an author; his books 
will get reverence by age; for there are in them such seeds of 
eternity, they shall last till the last fire shall consume all learning.” 


Letter of Advice, from Mr. Godwin, io a young American, on the 
course of Studies it might be most advantageous for him to 
fiursue. 

[From the Edinburgh Magazine. ] 


None of the readers of the Port Folio, who have felt any desire to as- 
certain the opinions of the editor, will suppose that he would draw upon the 
exchequer of Mr. Godwin for any thing of permanent value. That gen- 
tleman’s paper has long been far below par in consequence of its having 
been issued without any solid funds, though it still passes current with 
moon-struck declaimers, crack-brained philosophers and mountebank mo- 
ralists. But as an article of mere curiosity the title of the following letter 
possessed some attraction; it was accordingly set up, as the phrase runs, 
for insertion in our last No., and should have appeared then, but for an ac- 
cident. By a coincidence which we could not foresee and certainly did not 
expect, it was also selected for insertion, by the eminent gentlemen whe 
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TO A YOUNG AMERICAN. 171 


conduct a cotemporary journal in this city. This we regret, because, as 
few magazines can be supported in this country, the editors of these pio- 
neers of literature should study variety, and in resorting to foreign sources 
for materials, the ground is so extensive that we need not jostle each 
other. It was not, however, our intention to confine ourselves to the gra- 
tification of the curiosity of those who wished to know what course of read- 
ing Mr. Godwin might recommend to a young American. These courses 
of study are pretty often very ridiculous performances, in which the au- 
thor makes a great parade of profound investigation and extensive read- 
ing, with no more knowledge of books than can be gathered from a cata- 
logue raisonné, or a few prefaces, indexes and reviews. We had some- 
thing to add tou Mr. Godwin’s letter by way of commentary, because it is 
not long since his writings were recommended to the young men of this 
country, as a suitable companion for their Bible. 

In the very first paragraph of Mr. Godwin’s letter, there is an acknow- 
ledgment of a resolution, deliberately formed, to violate a promise which 
was perfectly well understood by both parties. This is quite in the fashion 
of the philosophy of that school, which laughs at every thing like moral ob- 
ligation. The remainder of the letter is in character with this avowal ofa 
determination to commit a falsehood; for although it professes to be a mo- 
del of education, no higher foundation of duty is indicated than the dignity 
of human nature:—those * words of sound,” “ signifying nothing.”” With 
this adviser the histories of Greece and Rome are of more value in the in- 
culcation of moral sentiments upon the minds of youth, than all the lessons 
with which our libraries are stored. If the intellectual character is formed 
he seems to be quite indifferent about the moral education. To trace moral 
principles, to examine their connections, to weigh their dependencies, and 
contemplate in one view, all their extent and consequences, did not enter 
into his scheme; but without some discipline of this sort, the moral sense 
will seldom decide correctly; it will be blind to results, and dash the purest 
counsels. The affections of a man thus erroneously educated, will be found- 
ed like those of our philosopher, on the ‘* countenance, voice, figure, &c.” 
and nothing but the dread of a pillory will deter him from “ prescribing se- 
cret conditions” to the obligations of good faith. 

Mr. Godwin never “ dedicated” himself to the acquisition of science, 
and therefore he does not impose the pursuit on his student. To the know- 
ledge of things he prefers ‘‘ something a little generous and elevated.” ‘‘ It 
is his” opinion that the imagination is to be “cultivated” in education, 
more than “ the dry accumulation of science and natural facts,” and the 
large portion of reading which he prescribes in works of fiction and fancy, 
which never were intended to illustrate the application of moral principles, 
shows very plainly that his pupil is not intended to be made either a leara- 
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they avoid the profitable and the substantial, derive a meagre subsistence 
from the froth of the day, and finally become mere cyphers iu society, alike 
useless to themselves and to the world. Rules should be adopted and perse- 
vered in with respect to books and subjects; and authors, however plea- 
sant, should not be permitted to steal away those precious moments, which 
belong to classical Jearning, scientific pursuits, and professional acquisi- 
tions. We are aware that these suggestions are perfectly common-place, 
but we desire the reader to reflect that it is no less true that those who ne- 
glect such advice, never become conspicuous or useful in the world. In- 
instead of cultivating the imagination, as Mr. Godwin advises, by giving it 
full scope in the perusal of the romantic tales of chivalry, it is more impor- 
tant to repress its aerial efforts and subject it to the dominion of reason. To 
cultivate this faculty, is the great object; and to store the mind with useful 
knowledge, is the first duty of every one who assumes the duty of teaching. 
To accomplish these purposes—and they must hereafter account for the 
neglect of them,—every parent should constantly present new subjects of 
inquiry to the youthful mind of his children, and establish it as a rule, to be 
practiced from their infancy, to pursue whatever topic is presented until 
they arrive at satisfactory conclusions or at least have gone as far as they 
could in the investigation. 

With these remarks, which might be extended much further, we are 
willing to submit the letter of Mr. Godwin, to the consideration of our rea- 
ders. 


My pEAR Sir—I have thought, at least twenty times since 
you left London, of that promise I made you; and was at first in- 
clined to consider it, as you appear to have done, as wholly un- 
conditional, and to be performed out of hand. And I should, 
perhaps, have proceeded in that way, but that my situation often 
draws me, with an imperious summons, in a thousand different 
directions ; and thus the heat of my engagement subsided. I 
then altered my mind, and made a resolution, that you should 
never have the thing you asked for, unless you wrote to remind 
me of my promise. I thought within myself, that, if the advice 


was not worth that, it was not worth my trouble in digesting. 


rom the first moment I saw you in this house, I conceived a par- 
tiality for you, founded on physiognomy in an extensive sense, 
as comprehending countenance, voice, figure, gesture, and 
demeanour; but if you forgot me, as soon as I was out of your 
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sight, I determined that this partiality should not prove a source 

of trouble to me. 

And, now that you have discharged your part of the condition 

I secretly prescribed, I am very apprehensive that you have 
formed an exaggerated idea of what I can do for you in this 
respect. I amaman of very limited observation and inquiry, 
and knew little but of such things as lie within those limits.- If 
I wished to form a universal library, I should feel myself in con- 
science obliged to resort to those persons who knew more in. one 
and another class of literature than I did, and to lay their know- 
ledge in whatever they understood best under contribution. But 
this Ido not mean to undertake for you; I will reason but of 
what I know; and shall leave you to learn of the professors 
themselves, as to the things to which I have never dedicated 
myself. 

You will find many of my ideas of the studies to be pursued, 
and the books to be read, by young persons, in the Enquirer, and 
more to the same purpose in the preface to a small book for 
children, entitled, “ Scripture Histories, given in the words of 
the original, in two vols. 18mo.” 

It is my opinion that the imagination is to be cultivated in edu- 
cation, more than the dry accumulation of science and natural 
facts. The noblest part of man is his moral nature: and I hold 
morality principally to depend, agreeably to the admirable maxim 
of Jesus, upon our putting ourselves in the place of another, 
feeling his feelings, and apprehending his desires: in a word, 
doing to others, as we would wish, were we they, to be done 
unto. 

Another thing that may bea great and most essential aid to our 
cultivating moral sentiments, will consist in our studying the 
best models, and figuring to ourselves the most excellent things 
of which human nature is capable. For this purpose, there is 
nothing so valuable as the histories of Greece and Rome. There 
are certain cold-blooded reasoners who say, that the ancients were 

in nothing better than ourselyes—that their stature of mind was 
no taller, and their feelings in nothing more eleyated—and that 
human nature, in all ages and countries, is the same. I do not 
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myself believe this. But, if it is so, certainly ancient history is 
the bravest and sublimest fiction that it ever entered into the 
mind of man to create. No poets, or romance writers, or story 
tellers, have ever been able to feign such models of an erect, and 
generous, and public-spirited, and self-postponing mind, as are to 
be found in Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, If the story 
be a falsehood, the emotions, and, in many readers, the never-to- 
be-destroyed impressions it produces, are real: and I am firmly 
of opinion, that the man that has not been imbued with these 
tales in his earliest youth, can never be so noble a creature, as the 
man with whom they have made a part of his education stands a 
chance to be. 

To study the Greek and Roman History, it were undoubtedly 
best to read it in their own historians. To do this, we must have 
a competent mastery of the Greek and Latin languages. But it 
would be a dangerous delusion to put off the study long, under 
the idea that a few years hence we will read these things in the 
originals. You will find the story told, with a decent portion of 
congenial feeling, in Roilin’s Ancient History, and Vertot’s Re- 
volutions of Rome. You should also read Plutarch’s Lives, and 
a translation into English or French of Dionysius’s Antiquities, 
Mitford for the History of Greece, and Hooke for that of Rome, 
are writers of some degree of critical judgment; but Hooke has 
a baleful scepticism about, and a pernicious lust to dispute, the 
virtues of illustrious men; and Mitford is almost frantic with 
the love of despotism and oppression. Middleton’s Life of Cicero, 
and Blackwell’s Court of Augustus, are books written in the 
right spirit. And, if you do not soon read Thucydides in the 
original, you will soon feel yourself disposed to read Sallust and 
Livy, and perhaps Tacitus, in the genuine language in which 
these glorious men have clothed their thoughts. 

The aim of my meditation at this moment, is to devise that 
course of study that shall make him who pursues it independent 
and generous. for a similar reason, therefore, to that which has 
induced me to recommend the histories of Greece and Rome, I 
would next call the attention of my pupil to the age of chivalry. 
This, also, is a generous age, though of a very different cast from 
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that of the best period of ancient history. Each has its beauty. 
Considered in relation to man as a species of being divided into 
two sexes, the age of chivalry has greatly the advantage over the 
purest ages of antiquity. How far their several excellencies may 
be united and blended together in future time, may be a matter 
for after consideration. You may begin your acquaintance with 
the age of chivalry with St. Palaye’s Memoirs sur /’Ancienne 
Chevalerie, and Southey’s Chronicle of the Cid. Cervantes’s 
admirable Romance of Don Quixote, if read with a deep feeling 
of its contents, and that high veneration for, and strong sympathy 
with, its hero, which it is calculated to excite in every ingenuous 
mind, is one of the noblest records of the principles of chivalry. 
I am not anxious to recommend a complete cycle of the best 
writers on any subject. You cannot do better perhaps in that re- 
spect, than I have done before you. Ialways found one writer 
in his occasional remembrances and references leading to another, 
till I might, if I had chosen it, have collected a complete library 
of the best books on any given topic, without almost being obliged 
to recur to any one living counsellor for his advice. 

We can never get at the sort of man that I am contemplating, 
and that I would, if I could, create, without making him also a 
reader and loverof poetry. I require from him the glow of in- 
tellect and sentiment, as well as the glow of a social being—lI 
would have him have his occasional moods of sublimity, and, if I 
may so Call it, literary tenderness; as well as a constant deter- 
mination of mind to habits of philanthropy. You will find some 
good ideas on the value of poetry in Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence 
of Poesy, and the last part of Sir William Temple’s Miscellanies. 

The subject of poetry is intimately connected witn the last 
subject I mentioned, the age of chivalry. It is in the institutions of 
Chivalry that the great distinctive characteristics of modern from 
ancient poetry originate. The soul of modern poetry, separately 
considered, lies in the importance which the spirit of chivalry has 
given to the female sex. The ancients pitted a man against a 
man, and thought much of his thews and sinews, and the graces 
and energy which nature has given to his corporeal frame. This 


was the state of things in the time of Homer. In a more refined 
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age, they added all those excellencies which grow out of the 
most fervid and entire love of country. Antiquity taught her na- 
tives to love women, and that not in the purest sense; the age of 
chivalry taught her subjects to adore them. I think, quite con- 
trary to the vulgar maxim on the subject, that love is never love 
in its best spirit, but among unequais. The love of parent to child 
is its best model, and its most permanent effect. It is, therefore, 
an excelient invention of modern times, that, while woman, by 
the nature of things, must look up to man, teaches us, in our turn, 
to regard woman not merely as a convenience to be made use of, 
but asa being to be treated with courtship, and consideration, and 
deference. 

Agreeably to the difference between what we call the heroic 
times, and the times of chivalry, are the characteristic features of 
ancient and modern poetry. The ancicnt is simple, and manly, 
and distinct, full of severe graces, and heroic enthusiasm. The 
modern excels more in tenderness, and the indulgence of a tone 
of magnificent obscurity. The ancients, upon the whole, had 
more energy; we have more of the wantoning of the imagina- 
tion, and the conjuring up a fairy vision 3 cia 

Of some gay creatures of the element 

That in the colours of the rainbow live, 

And play in the plighted clouds. 
It is not necessary to decide whether the ancient or the modern 
poetry is best; both are above all price; but itis certain, that the 
excellencies that are all our own, have a magnificence, and a 
beauty, and a thrilling character, that nothing can surpass. The 
best English poets are Shakspceare, and Milton, and Chaucer, 
and Spenser. Ariosto is, above all others, the poet of chivalry. 
The Greek and Latin poets it is hardly necessary to enumerate. 
There is one book of criticism, and perhaps only one, that I 
would recommend to you, Schlegei’s Lectures on Dramatic Lite- 
rature. The book is deformed, indeed, with a pretty copious 


sprinkling of German mysticism, but it is fraught with a great 
multitude of admirable observations. 
The mention of criticism leads me to a thought, which I will 


immediately put down. I would advise a young person to be 
very moderate in his attention to new books. In all the world, I 
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" think, there is scarcely any thing more despicable, than the man 
ov that confines his.reading to the publications of the day; he is next 
bis inrank to the boarding-school Miss, who devours every novel that 
ork is spawned forth from the press of the season. If you look into re- 
i views, aid it be principally to wonder at the stolidity * your con- 
ore, temporaries, who regard ans as the oracles of learning. 
by One other course of reading I would carpontly recommend to 
ae you; and many parece would vehemently exclaim against me for 
of doing 50-—-MOtaphysics. It excels, perhaps, all other studies in 
nae the world, in the character of a practical logic, a disciplining and 
subtilising of the rational faculties. Metaphysics, we are told, is a 
a mere jargon, where men dispute for ever, without gaining a single 
- of step; it is nothing but specious obscurity and ignorance. This is 
ide, not my opinion. In the first place metaphysics is the theoretical 
rhe science of the human mind; and it would be strange if mind was 
hace the only science not worth studying, or the only science in which 
had real knowledge could not be acquired. Secondly, It is the theore- 
ina tical science of the universe, and of causation, and must settle, if 
ever they can be settled, the first principles of natural religion. 
As to its uncertainty, 1 cannot conceive that any one with an un- 
prejudiced mind, can read what has been best written on free-will 
and necessity, on self-love and benevolence, and other grand 
ern questions, and then say that nothing has been attained, and that all 
the this is impertinent and senseless waste of words. I would particu- 
la larly recommend Bishop Berkeley; especially his Principles of 
“he Human Knowledge, and Hume's Treatise of Human Nature, and 
er, Hartley’s Observations on Man. Your own Jonathan Edwards has 
ry written excellently on Free-will; and Hutchinson and Hazlitt on 
ate. Self-love and Benevolence. The title of Hutchinson’s book is, An 
it I Essay on the Nature andConduct of the Passions and Affections, 
ite- and of Hazlitt’s, An Enquiry into the Principles of Human Action. 
ous No young man can read Andrew Baxter’s Enquiry into the nature 
eat of the Human Soul without being the better for it. 
It is time that I should now come to the consideration of lan- | 
vill guage. Language is as necessary an instrument for conducting the 
be operations of the mind, as the hands are for conducting the opera- 


tions of the body; and the most’ obvious way of acquiring the 
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power of weighing and judging words aright, is by enabling our- 
selves to compare the words and forms of different languages. I, 
therefore, highly approve of classical education. It has often 
been said by the wise men of the world, What a miserable waste 
of time it is, that boys should be occupied for successive year 
after year in acquiring the Greek and Latin tongues! How much 
more usefully would these years be employed in learning the 
knowledge of things, and making a substantial acquaintance with 
the studies of men! I totally dissent from this. As to the know- 
ledge of things, young men will soon enough be plunged in the 
mire of cold and sordid realities, such things as it is the calamity 
of man that he should be condemned to consume so much of his 
mature life upon; and [ sheuld wish that those who can afford 
the leisure of education, should begin with acquiring something 
a little generous and elevated. As to the studies of men, if boys 
begin with them before they are capable of weighing them, 
they will acquire nothing but prejudices, which it will be their 
greatest interestand highest happiness, with infinite labour, to un- 
learn. Words are happily a knowledge, to the acquisition of which 
the faculties of boys are perfectly cumpetent, and which can do 
them nothing but good. Nature has decreed that human beings 
should be so long in a state of nonage, that it demands some in- 
genuity to discover how the years of boys of a certain condition in 
life may be employed innocently in acquiring good habits, and 
none of that appearance of reason and wisdom which, in boys, 
surpasses in nothing the instructions we bestow on monkies and 
parrots. One of the best maxims of the eloquent Rousseau is 
where he says, The master-piece of a good education is to know 
how to lose time profitably. 

Every man has a language that is peculiarly his own; and it 
should be a great object with him to learn whatever may give 
illustration to the genius of that. Our language is the English. 
Yor this purpose, taen, I would recommend to every young mar 
who has leisure, to acquire some knowledge of the Saxon, and one 
or two other northern languages. Horne'Tooke, in hisDiversions of 
Purley, is the only man that has done much towards analysing the 
elements of the English tongue. But another, and perhaps still 
more important way, to acquire a knowledge and true relish of 
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the genius of the English tongue, is, by studying its successive 
authors from age to age. It is an eminent happiness we possess, 
that our authors from generation to generation are so much worth 
studying. The first resplendent genius in our literary annals is 
Chaucer. From this age to that of Elizabeth we have not much; 
but it will be good not entirely to drop any of the links of the 
chain. The period of Elizabeth is perfectly admirable. Roger 
Ascham, and Goldin’s translation of Mornay’s Trewnesse of 
Christian Religion, are among the best canonical books of genuine 
English. Next come the translators of that age, who are worthy 
to be studied day and night by those who would perfectly feel 
the genius of our language. Among these, Phaer’s Virgil, Chap- 
man’s Homer, and Sir Thomas North’s Piutarch, are, perhaps, 
the best, and are, in my opinion, incomparably superior to the 
later translations of those authors. Of course, I hardly need say, 
that Lord Bacon is one of the first writers that has appeared in 
the catalogue of human creatures, and one of those who is most 
worthy to be studied. I might have brought him in among the 
metaphysicians, but I preferred putting him here. Nothing can 
be more magnificent and impressive than his language: it is ra- 
ther that of a god than a man. I would also specially recom- 
mend Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, and the writings of Sir 
Thomas Browne. No man, I suppose, is to be told, that the dra- 
matic writers of the age of Elizabeth are among the most 
astonishing specimens of human intellect. Shakspeare is the 
greatest, and stands at an immense distance from all the rest; but, 
though he outshines them, he does not put out their light. Ben 
Jonson is himself a host; of Beaumont and Fletcher I cannot 
think without enthusiasm; and Ford and Massinger well deserve 
to be studied. Even French literature was worthy of some notice 
in these times; and Montaigne is entitled to rank with some of 
the best English prose-writers, his contemporaries. 

In looking over what I have written, I think I have not said 
enough on the subject of modern history. Your language is Eng- 
lish, the frame of your laws and your law-courts is essentially 
English; therefore, and because the English moral and intel- 
lectual character ranks the first of modern times, I think English 
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history is entitled to your preference. Whoever reads English 
history must take Hume for his text. The subtlety of his mind, 
the depth of his conceptions; aud the surpassing graces of his 
composition, must always place him in the first class of writers. 
His work is tarnished with a worthless partiality to the race of 
kings that Scotland sent to reign over us; and is wofully destitute 
of that energetic moral and public feeling that distinguishes the 
Latin historians. Yet we have nothing else on the subject that de- 
serves the name of composition. I have already spoken of the 
emphatic attention that is due to the age of chivalry. The feudal 
system is one of the most extraordinary productions of the human 
mind. It is a great mistake to say, that these were dark ages. It 
was about this period that logic was invented; for I will yenture 
to assert, that the ancients knew nothing about close reasoning 
and an unbroken chain cf argumentative deduction, in comparison 
with the moderns. For all the excellence we possess in this art 
we are indebted to the schoolmen, the monks and friars in the 
solitude of their cloisters. It is true that they were too proud 
of their new acquisitions, and subtilized and refined, till oc- 
casionally they became truly ridiculous. This does not extinguish 
their claim to our applause, though it has dreadfully tarnished the 
lustre of their memory in the vulgar eye. Hume passes over the 
feudal system anc the age of chivalry as if it were a dishonour to 
his pen to be employed on these subjects, while he enlarges with 
endless copiousness on the proofs of the sincerity of Charles the 
First, and the execrable public and private profligacies of Charles 
the Second. 

Next to the age of feudality and chivalry, the period of Eng- 
lish history most worthy of our attention, lies between the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth and the Restoration. But let no man think that 
he learns any thing, particularly of modern history, by reading a 
single book. It fortunately happens, as far as the civil wars are 
concerned, that we have two excellent writers of the two opposite 
parties, Clarendon and Ludlow, beside many others worthy to be 
consulted. You should also have recourse to as many lives of 
eminent persons connected with the period then under your con- 
sideration, as you can conveniently procure. Letters of State 
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memorials, and public papers, are, in this respect, of inestimable 
value. They are to a considerable degree, the principal actors in 
the scene, writing their own history. He that would really under- 
stand history, should proceed in some degree as if he were writing 
history. He should be surrounded with chronological tables and 
maps. He should compare one authority with another, and not 
put himself under the guidance of any. This is the difference I 
make between reading and study. He that confines himself to 
one book at a time, may be amused, but is no student. In order 
to study, I must sit in some measure in the middle of a library. 
Nor can any one truly study, without the perpetual use of a pen, 
to make notes, and abstracts, and arrangements of dates. The 
shorter the notes, and the more they can be looked through at a 
glance, the better. The only limit in this respect is, that they 
should be so constructed, that if I do not look at them again till 
after an interval of seven years, I should understand them. Learn 
to read slow—if you keep to your point, and do not suffer your 
thoughts, according to an old phrase, to go a wool-gathering, you 
will be in little danger of excess in this direction. 

Accept in good part, my young friend, this attempt to answer 
your expectation, and be assured, that if I could have done better 
it should not have been less at your service. Your dispositions, 
appear to me tobe excellent; and, as you will probably be enabled 
to make some figure, and what is much better, to act the part of the 
real patriot and the friend of man, in your own country, you should 
resolve to bestow on your mind an assiduous cultivation. It is the 
truly enlightened man that is best qualified to be truly useful; and, 
as Lord Bacon says, “It is almost without instance contradictory, 
that ever any government was disastrous, that was in the hands of 
learned governors. The wit of one man can no more countervail 
learning, than one man’s means can hold way with a common 


purse.” My best wishes attend you. 
12th February 1818. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO—CRITICISM. 


Ausgewehlte Briefe von C. M. Wieland &c.—Select Letters from C. M. 
Wieland to some of his friends, between the years 1751 and 1810; ar- 
ranzed in chronological order, 4 vols 8vo. pp. 1500. Zurich. Translated 
from the Journal de Savans. 


Tue letters of Wieland will not have the misfortune of inter- 
rupting the literary peace of his country. The principal editor, 
one of his sons-in-law, appears to have taken care to expunge 
every thing from them, that might produce such an effect. But 
what alarms us, is the number of volumes to which this corres- 
pondence may hereafter extend. In fact the four that we announce, 
though composed of letters written at every period of the author’s 
life, contain but a very small part of what he must have indited. 
Though they are addressed to thirty different persons, the chain 
of correspondence is incomplete except with regard to six at 
most. It is in the two first volumes solely, that these correspon- 
dences are found, and these two volumes include only nineteen 
years; in short, they have almost all been collected in Switzerland 
by the same editors. What would the consequence be if new edi- 
tors should spring up in the differents parts of Germany, where 
Wieland had connections, and if they should undertake to com- 
plete his correspondence during the last forty years of his life, in 
which undoubtedly his letters greatly increased, both from the 
number and importance of his correspondences! The collection 
of the letters of Wieland might then equal Voltaire’s in the num- 
ber of volumes. 

The four volumes which have just appeared, are not very in- 
teresting. The author having passed forty years in a city, which 
was the residence of a court, where he was always received ina 
distinguished manner, it might be expected that his letters would 
contain some of those anecdotes, which circulate even in the smal- 
lest cities, and which give a key to the most important political 
events. Such expectations would be disappointed. Whether Wie- 
land has always lived more with books than with men; more with 
poetical beings of his own creation, than with the real beings that 
surrounded him, whether he has always been too prudent to con- 
fide secret anecdotes to paper, in short, whether his editors have 
had discretion enough to suppress them, the truth is, we shall 
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find nothing in his letters which can serve to throw light on the 
history of his time, although that comprehends the American and 
Seven Years’ wars, and the whole of the Revolution. 

What will appear still more surprising is that these four vo- 
Jumes contain but little of importance to the literary history of 
Germany. We may perceive that when Wieland began to write, 
Gottsched had just been dethroned by the Swiss critics—(Bod- 
mer and Breilinger) who were not long in experiencing oppos'tion 
themselves from the Berlin writers,—Lessing, Nicolai and otlers. 
We perceive the division which took place, between the poets of 
blank verse and rhyme more lately. A letter of M. Vossacauaints us 
of another quarrel, on account of the liberties permitted or forbid - 
den to the poet, who translates Latin or Greek into German, but 
the subject is known to every one a little versed in the history of 
German literature, and other readers, would not understand it. It 
may be added, that the philosophy of Kant, and his successors is 
not mentioned in this correspondence, though M. Reinbold, Wie- 
land’s son-in-law, was one of the disciples of this philosopher. 

It is not by their own merit, nor their intrinsic value, if we may 
so express ourselves, that these letters become valuable. Wie- 
land several times accuses himself of a reluctance to write letters, 
which he pleasantly denominates an efiistolofhobia, and for which, 
several causes might be given, the chief of which may be ascrib- 
ed perhaps to the belief, that his epistolary talent did not exceed 
mediocrity. It was, in fact, when his reputation had been well es- 
tablished that the epistolophobia seized him, because then he had 
more reason than ever to fear the indiscretion of those who print 
the least scrap from the pen of a celebrated man, that may fall in- 
to their hands. Whatever may be the cause, if some letters to the 
famous Dr. Zimmerman are excepted, this collection hardly ever 
presents to us the enlightened, the ingenious, the mischievous 
Wieland, the author of 4gathon, of Musarion, and of The Graces. 
It is in a quite different light, that they become interesting, that 
is, by the knowledge they convey to us of the life, the character 
and opinions of the author. To consider them in this manner, will 
undoubtedly give them muchreputation in Germany, where Wie- 
land has been celebrated for sixty years, and may even furnish us 
with some results worthy of the attention of our readers. 

VOL. VI. A@ 
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Wieland was born in 1733 at Biberach, a small imperial city 
of Swabia. His relations were respectable citizens, in middling 
circumstances, who, for centuries had taken a part in the govern- 
ment of the city. From his childhood they remarked in him a cer- 
tain gravity, and an extreme sensibility. Much pains was taken 
with his education, and his intelligence surpassed his years; he 
studied at an early age under his paternal roof, not only ancient 
languages, but history, logic and mathematics. His taste for writ- 
ing verse manifested itself, by a great number of small poetical 
compositions, at ten years of age. At eleven he made Latin verses 
with facility. He had the good sense to condemn these juvenile 
productions to the flames, and to prepare better by study and re- 


flection. 


At fourteen he was sent to one of the best colleges in 


Germany near Magdebourg; but while there, the works of Wolf 
and Bayle induced him to abandon every thing for the study of 
philosophy. He read Fontenelle, Voltaire and d’Argens, and 
wished to make a system of his own, which, founded on such read- 


ing, could not be very religious. He even went so far as to enter- 


tain doubts of the existence of a God, which made him pass ma- 


ny nights in tears. He fluctuated from one opinion to another, un- 
til the age of sixteen. The Theodicea of Leibnitz then produced 
a happy change in his views. Poetry, which cannot be excellent 
without religious ideas, induced him to think better of religion, 
and he was reconciled to it at last, by the love which he conceiv- 
ed for one of his cousins,—Sophia de Guttermann, who was after- 
wards;Madame la Roche, but who, though married to another, re- 
mained his best friend to the end of his days, 

It is at this period of our author’s life, that his printed corres- 
pondence commences. His first letters are addressed to the pious 
Bodmer, author of the Voachide, and other poems taken from 
scripture. -Wieland, then not less religious, selected him for his 
literary patron, and in fact, Bodmer enjoyed in Germany all the 
consideration necessary to justify our young author’s confidence. 
When the works of the most brilliant period of Wieland’s life are 
snown, the letters to his first protector become very curious; in 
these letters he appears nearly as humble and as aukward as 
Rousseau in his first letter td Voltaire. He loads Bodmer with 


eulogium, he decrys all his enemies, and he speaks of himseli 
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with the greatest modesty: but in other places he expresses the 
most severe opinions of deceased and living poets. Without cere- 
mony he ranks Virgil much above Homer, and Klopstock above 
Milton. He admires Young so much that he cannot\find expres- 
sions to praise him sufficiently, but on the other hand he profes- 
ses the greatest contempt for Bocace, La Fontaine, Crebillon the 
younger, and all the libertine writers. This is the zeal, the pre- 
sumption, and the intolerance of a young enthusiast; and this very 
gentleman lived to write tales, less licentious, but more voluptu- 
ous than those of Bocace or La Fontaine; to imitate Crebillon the 
younger in the Golden Mirror, to translate Lucian, and to carry 
the freedom of religious opinions to the highest pitch. 

It mav easily be supposed that a change so extraordinary could 
not be suddenly effected. Wieland invited by Bodmer, to come 
and live with him at Zurich, and treated in some measure as his son 
for several years, ought to remain a long time faithful to the first 
influence, which his protector hac exercised over him. His pla- 
tonic passion for Sophia still existed; after his cousin was marri- 
ed, it was perceived, that another passion of the same kind occu- 
pied him at Zurich, and afterwards a third at Berne. All the works 
which he composed, or at least that he published during this in- 
tervai, which was about eight years, are what would be called in 
a painter his first manner. They are, an Anti-Lucretius on ¢he 
nature of things; an Anti-Ovid in opposition to the Art of Love; 
Moral Tales, Moral Letters, Letters from the Deadtto their Friends, 
&c. all compositions more or less dictated by a spirit of Platonism 
and mysticism. 

At the commencement of his correspondence with the illustri- 
ous Dr. Zimmerman, viz. in the year.1756, some symptoms were 
perceived of that revolution which was gradually to be effected in 
the ideas of our auther. Nothing could be more dangerous for 
the actual mysticism of our future sceptic, than his connections 
with a writer almost as much a Frenchman as a German, already 


in correspondence with the Encyclopedists, as much a man of the 


world as of letters, and who, a doctor by profession, wasjnot likely 
to be much infatuated with spiritualism. Besides, though Wieland 
might have had the advantage over his new friend in poetryfes- 
pecially German poetry, it may be perceived that in every thing 
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relative to the world and to men, Zimmerman exercised a mark- 
ed superiority, and that he would consequently acquire much in- 
fluence over the mind of a young man, who had led only a college 
life, and indulged himself in the reveries of platonic love, and the 
society of the patriarch Bodmer at Zurich. The first effects of it 
are seen in 1758. Ina letter of the 12th of March, Wieland de- 
fends himself from being too much of a Platonist; he joins, he says, 
the love of the agreeable and handsome, to the beautiful and sub- 
lime. He esteems talents of every kind. Two months after he 
abjures his admiration for Young; he believes the works of that 
poet are calculated to turn the heads of young people, and to 
corrupt the taste of young authors. In the month of November of 
the same year, he judges the poem of the Messiah very severely, 
the author of which he had placed above all the epic poets that 
ever existed, and while he gives him praise for the work, he fin- 
ishes by entitling it an enchanting monster. In the month of Fe- 
bruary of the following year he admires d’Alembert, Diderot and 
their co-operators in the Encyclopedia; and in short, in the month 
of April, he suddenly returns to Bodmer and his Voachide, par- 
dons that good old man for being a poet in spite of nature—and 
does justice to his intentions, his character and his real merit: but 
what proves that the revolution is completed, is, that he already 
prepares the manner in which he shall withdraw from the cloud 
that covers him, to make the Bodmerian and the fanatic disappear, 
(these are his own words,) and to show himself to the world as 
he is. 

This complete recantation is dated at Zurich, a year after Wie- 
land went to reside at Berne. He lived there among people who 
were occupied more with business, than with opinions. He was 
engaged on an epic poem called Cyrus, which was to be free from 
mysticism and platonism; but it was written in hexameter verse, 
after the example of Klopstock and Bodmer, which nearly em- 
broiled him with Zimmerman. The fact is, neither epic poetry 
nor hexameter verse, was the vocation of our poet; but after the 
first, in which he failed, it was difficult to find the true one, and 
Wieland was not in a favourable situation to seek it. Born al- 
most without fortune, he had supported himself at Zurich by giv- 
ing lessons to some young people. At Berne he was at first en- 
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és trusted with private tuition; but being disgusted with this plan, 
gs ! he commenced a school in his own house, which proved only a 
feeble resource. His first works though well received by the pub- 
lic, produced very little profit; his platonic attachments had not 
conducted him to an establishment; he would be still more pres- 
sed to select a situation than a poetical vocation, and for the latter, 
? even if he had nothing else to do, he would have been still much em- 
barrassed—awakened from his first illusions, descended as he says, 
) from heaven to earth, he believed no longer in the poetical beings 
: that his imagination had formerly created. He was ignorant of 
. those which alone remained for him to paint. Full of new ideas 
| and sentiments, in what manner should he display them? 

Fortune came to his assistance. An unexpected event decided 
for him, the choice of a situation, and far from extinguishing his 
talents, as might have been supposed, this very event also deter- 
mined his literary vocation. In the little republic of which he was 
born a citizen, an important and advantageous office had just be- 
come vacant: he was called to fill it, and thought, in accepting it, 
to bid an eternal adieu to the muses. The kind of despair which 
this reflection occasioned, and the grotesque pictures which he 
draws of his occupations, among the archives of his little city, 
may be seen in his letters, but, afterwards he admits the saluta- 
ry effects it produced on his mind. Two years stay at Biberach in- 
itiated him, he says, into practical life. Daily intercourse, and, if 
we may so express ourselves, a continual rubbing against men, 
gave him a better knowledge of mankind than he had learned from 
reading, and all the meditation of his youth. Instead of consider- 
ing them only under an ideal point of view, as formerly, he also 
accustomed himself to observe them on their ridiculous side. In 
the eight years, during which he remained in this little remote 
city, he composed some of his best works, and established his re- 
putation on a solid basis. The first fruits of the leisure hours of 
the recorder of Biberach, were the celebrated romance of 4ga- 
thon, his Musarion and the Comic Tales. The first part of the 
New Amadis, the least decent of his works, Idris, an unfinished | 
poem, but full of imagination, and Don Sylvio de Rosalva, came 
out of the same office. It was during these eight years also that 

he produced his translation of Shakspeare. 
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Though man may be studied every where, and even im a har- 
row sphere, it must be acknowledged however, that Wieland’s stay 
at Biberach would not have been sufficient to form the author of 
Agathon and the Comic Tales. In the neighbourhood of that town, 
there was a country seat belonging to count de Stadion, a man of 
sense and a courtier, who had collected a select society. Here our 
author was received with affection, and it was in this circle that he 
learnt to know the world. 

Now that we have cuuducied Wicland to the period when his 
genius was developed, and in which his literary vocation was fix- 
ed, it is useless to follow him farther. It will be sufficient to 
point out, in a summary manner, the principal events of his life. 

In 1769 Baron de Groschlag, prime minister of the elector of 
Mentz, who had known Wieland at count Stadion’s, called him 
to the University of Erfurth, in quality of first professor of pbilo- 
sophy. Our author passed three years very agreeably there, and 
it was then, he says, he reconciled himself to the course of Ger- 
man literature, which during his stay at Biberach, he had some: 
_ what neglected for the French and Italian. 

In 1772 his reputation had increased so much, that the dutchess 
regent of Saxe Weimar, neice of Frederick the Great, called him 
to her court for the purpose of conducting the education of het 
son, Charles Augustus, who was then reigning sovereign. At the 
end of three years, he obtained leave to withdraw with a consider- 
able pension. The German Mercury, which he established, still 
contributed to enrich him; he began to draw considerable sums 
from his works: the complete edition of them, which was begun 
in 1794, and published by Goeden, put him in a condition to pur- 
chase a small estate near Wiemar, and it was there he finished his 
career peaceably in a state of ease, which he was far from ex- 
pecting, when he made his appearance before the world. 

But it is well known that riches alone do not confer happiness: 
it is chiefly founded on the disposition. In this respect, the letters 
of Wieland also paint him to us, as much more happy in the se- 
cond than in the first half of his life, with the exception, howev- 
er, of two or three years of his youthfal illusions and first attach- 
ments, of which he speaks afterwards as of pleasant dreams. AS 
long as he lived in that solitude so dear to enthusiasts, we remark 
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a degree ofsensibility so great as even to degenerate into irritability. 
His friendships are almost as exalted as love, they are accompanied 
by all the quarrels of lovers, the friend to whom he writes is al- 
ways an incomparable man, his mind is always the most refined, 
his talents the most perfect. Zimmerman, Gleim, George Jacobi, 
furnish his imagination by turns, with the moralist and poet in 
perfection. But the more he expects from his friends, the more 
he is irritated, when he finds them failing in what he conceives to 
be their duty. Negligence or a harsh criticism, appears to him as 
a crime against friendship. On the other hand, his natural good- 
ness soon removes the cause of offence; a certain degree of diffi- 
dence induces him to believe he was himself wrong, and his pe- 
titions for pardon are as humble, as his reproaches were haughty. 
This diffidence was carried so far at the period of which we speak, 
that he somewhere says, there are moments, when I doubt 
whether I am a man of genius, or a wretched scribbler. That vi- 
vacity of imagination, which is so apt to inflate and depress us, 
can hardly exist without levity. Wieland was not exempt from it, 
for we see him neglect during many years and even entirely for- 
get men, to whom he had said a hundred times, that he would be 
happy to pass his whole life with them. The defects that we have 
just mentioned, are Corrected by years. Experience of men teach- 
es us to see them as they are; success lulls that uneasiness which 
tortures the literary man, who contrasts his own merit with the 
cold neglect of the public. But another cause contributed still 
more powerfully to give repose to the heart of Wieland, and to 
fix his character: this was his marriage, of which on that account, 
we have forborn to speak until now. After having adored platoni- 
cally three women, whom his imagination converted into goddes- 
ses, after having in vain sought perfection in friendship, Wieland 
in 1766 married, at Biberach, a plain mortal, who had never read 
one of his works, but who appears to have been one of the most 
worthy of mothers, and the best of wives. The tender and real af- 
fection with which she inspired him, the happiness not less real 
which she enabled him to enjoy, put an end to all his imaginary 
attachments, to all his dreams of chimerical happiness. She bore 
him many children, to whom he was an excellent father. Ali his 
desires were satisfied, his reputation established, and his fortune 
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made. He purchased the estate of Osmanstcedt, and retired to ru. 
ral scenes, where he occupied himself with agriculture, and be. 
came a good man among his ploughs and his children. He did 
not, however, discontinue his literary labours, for it is known that 
the tvanslation of Cicero’s Epistles, occupied his attention to his 
death, which took place in the night between the 20th and 21st 
January, 1813. But the susceptibility of the author was considera- 
bly weakened, for he was able to behold without affliction, the 
progress of that school of Weimar, who, in his endeavours to de- 
stroy every literary reputation of Germany, with a single excep- 
tion, did not respect the name of Wieland more than those of 
Lessing or Klopstock. 

His wife’s death was the only misfortune which clouded the se- 
renity of the latter part of his iife; he lost her in 1801. The let- 
ter which he wrote on that subject to Madame Gessner, his se- 
cond daughter, is truly affecting. He has written nothing which 
does so much honour to his heart, or is a better proof of his sen- 
sibility. If that article were shorter, we should take pleasure in 
translating it. 

Before that loss, he had experienced several month’s uneasiness, 
during the invasion of Switzerland by the French; but his family 
suffered no injury. He very happily escaped himself in 1806, 
from the catastrophe at Jena. He says very little of it, and does 
not even hint at the conference of considerable length, which he 
had with the imperial conqueror, which excited great curiosity 
at the time in Germany.* 

Generally, in these four volumes of letters, there is hardly any 
thing relative to the French revolution, though they are written 
by a man who has spoken so frequently of it in his printed works. 
It is true, the fourth volume, is the only one written after the 
commencement of the revolution; and contains but little except 
family letters. The principal persons to whom these letters are 
addressed, are Bodmer,—from 1751 to 1770. Zimmerman,— 
from 1756 to 1754; but complete only to 1768. Gleim,—from 
1755 to 1800; but complete only from 1769 to 1777. George Ja- 


* An account of this interview will be found in our work for May, 1817. 
Ed. P. F. 
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ebbi=-during the latter interval. Herder and his wife-sfrom 1782 
to 1803: in short the family of Gessner at Zurich, of which his se- 
cond daughter had become a member from i795 to 1802. Sever- 
al of his letters to Zimmerman are written in French, in an easy? 
natural and animated style, but with inaccuracies which are al- 
ways the same, in using the tenses of the verbs. 

To a part of our readers, this article may appear long, others 
perhaps may think it too short. We reply to the first, that Wie- 
land was one of the most illustrious writers of his age and coun- 
try; that he not only distinguished himself as a romance writer and 
poet, but that in his translations of Lucian, Horace and Cicero, in 
his labours upon Aristophanes, and even in his romances, he has 
displayed a fund of learning, a knowledge of Grecian and Roman 
antiquity, very rare even among authors, who employ all their 
lives in accumulating the stores of erudition. He has been com- 
pared to Voltaire, but he is as superior to him in the extent, and 
profoundness of his literary knowledge as he is perhaps inferior 
to him in other respects. 

As to those who would have desired that certain particulars re- 
lative to the life of our author, should have been dwelt upon more 
at length, we agree with them that the study of a mind like that 
of Wieland, would indeed be interesting; that it would perhaps be 
curious to show that, without mysticism, and even the fanaticism 
of his early years, he could never have painted his Agathon with 
colours so true, nor resolved the psychological problem that the 
character and life of the Peregrinus of Lucian presented. In short, 
it may be observed with profit and with pleasure, how he, as bold 
in his opinions as Voltaire, has at least preserved himself from 
the cynicism with which the French poet is reproached: how he 
has always retained something religious in his sentiments, in the 
midst of his anti-religious opinions, and a just candour, a great 
goodness of character along with that levity, which we have 
thought it our duty to describe, and which has perhaps a little 

too much influenced the tone of this piece—but such a develop- 
ment would require more room than we can devote to any single 
subject. 

VOL. VI. Bb 
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Prospectus and Specimen of an intended National Work. By William 
and Robert Whistlecraft, of Stow-Market, in Suffolk, Harness and Collar. 
makers. Intended tocomprise the most interesting Particulars relating 
to King Arthur and his Round Table. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 55. 5s, 
6d. stitched. 

From the Monthly Review. 

Our readers will perhaps be surprised to hear that this is a 
poem;—moreover, that it is a comic poem;—and farther, that it 
has much merit and drollery. We say surprised, because there 
is truly nothing very attractive in the title-page; and it is alsoa 
complete blind, the humour of which we acknowledge that we 
cannot fathom. 

The first eleven stanzas, as the author says, “ make a proem;” 
the intent of which it is rather difficult to unravel: but the farther 
he proceeds the more comprehensible he becomes. He appears 
to have begun almost without a plan, and after a time to have hit 
on it, and then to have proceeded with greater facility. His in- 
tention is asserted in the first stanza: 


«¢ }’ve often wish’d that I could write a book, 
Such as all English people might peruse; 
I never should regret the pains it took, 
That’s just the sort of fame that I should chuse: 
To sail about the world like Captain Cook, 
Fd sling a cot up for my favourite Muse, 
And we’d take verses out to Demarara, 
To New South Wales, and upto Niagara.” 


He therefore determines “ to paint the famous actions” of King 


Arthur and the Knights of his Round Table; and because “ it 
grieves him much” that “ persons of such mark” should lie ne- 
glected, 

‘¢ Just like old portraits lumbering in the dark,” 
he resolves to correct this error, and thus continues: 


** [ll air them all, and rub down the Round Table, 
And wash the canvas clean and scour the frames, 
And put a cuat of varnish on the fable, 
And try to puzzle out the dates and names; 
Then (as I said before) I’ll heave my cable, 
And take a pilot, and drop down the Thames.” 
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The “ Poem” is then commenced in due form:— 


‘© Tue Great Kinc ARTHUR made a sumptuous feast, 
And held his Royal Christmas at Carlisle.” 


The “ bill of fare,” the author says, 


‘* Was suited to those plentiful old times, 
Before our modern luxuries arose, 
With truffles and ragouts, and various crimes; 
And therefore, from the original in prose 
1 shall arrange the catalogue in rhymes: 
They serv’d up salmon, venison, and wild boars 
By hundreds, and by dozens, and by scores.” 


We shall not, however, copy this “ carte,” nor give the list of 


the “ illiterate, low-bred throng” who attended on the occasion, 
but proceed to 


—— ‘‘ show the higher orders of society, 
Behaving with politeness and propriety.” 
The following is a part of the author’s summary of their char- 
acter. 
‘¢ And certainly they say, for fine behaving 
King Arthur’s court has never had its match; 


True point of honour, without pride or braving, 


Strict etiquette for ever on the watch: 
Their manners were refin’d and perfect—saving 
Some modern graces, which they could not catch, 


As spitting through the teeth, and driving stages, 
Accomplishments reserv’d for distant ages.”’ 


The picture of the ladies is a good sketch; but, when the au- 


thor calls “ Their dresses partly silk, and partly woolen,” does he 
not give them, in the former substance, a luxury with which they 
were unacquainted? 
We have next the portraits of three of these favourite knights 
of romance: of whom 
‘“‘ Sir LAUNCELOT was chief among the train.” 
Yet, though he is introduced as “ far above the rest,” he occupies 


no part in the action of the poem; and the following stanza ex- 
cites an interest in him similar to that of some of Lord Byron’s 
heroes, which is not even attempted to Le sustained in any future 
page; while it seems to clothe him with a character rather for- 
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eign from that admired delineation which Sir Bohort gives of him 
in “ Morte Arthur.” *—But we forget,—this is only a Sfecimen. 


‘“‘ Yet oftentimes his courteous cheer forsook 
His countenance, and then return’d again, 
As if some secret recollection shook 
His inward heart with unacknowledged pain; 
And something haggard in his eyes and look 
(More than his years or hardships could explain) 
Made him appear, in person and in mind, 
Less perfect than what nature had design’d.” 


The various excellences in the characters of Sir Tristram and 
Sir Gawain are next depicted with discrimination and effect. 
That of the former seems a favourite with the author, and we 
shall extract it as a fair continuous specimen of his style: 


Of noble presence, but of different mien, 
Alert and lively, voluble and gay, 
Sir Tristram at Carlise was rarely seen, 
But ever was regretted while away; 
With easy mirth, an enemy to spleen, 
His ready converse charm’d the wintry day; 
No tales he told of sieges or of fights, 
Or foreign marvels, like the foolish knights, 


‘¢ But with a playful imitative tone 
(That merely seem’d a voucher for the truth) 
Recounted strange adventures of his own, 
The chances of his childhood and his youth, 
Of churlish giants he had seen and known, 
The rustic phrase and courtesies uncouth, 


* As our readers may not recollect the passage, we extract it from 
Mr. Ellis’s “* Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances.” 

«¢ And now I dare say that, Sir Lancelot, ther thou lyest, thou were 
never matched of none earthly knight’s hands. And thou were the cur- 
tiest knight that ever bare shielde. And thou were the truest friende to 
thy lover that ever bestrode horse; and thou were the truest lover, of a 
sinful man, that ever loved woman. And thou were the kindest man that 
evcr stroke with swerde. And thou were the goodliest person that ever 
eame amonge prece (press) of knyghtes. And thou were the meekest 
man and the gentillest that ever eate in hal among ladies. And thou 
were the sternest knight to thy mortall foe that ever put spere in the rest!” 
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The dwellings, and the diet, and the lives 
Of savage monarchs and their monstrous wives: 


«« Songs, music, languages, and many a lay 

Asturian or Armoric, Irish, Basque, 

His ready memory seiz’d and bore away; 
And ever when the ladies chose to ask, 

Sir Tristram was prepar’d to sing and play, 
Not like a minstrel earnest at his task, 

But with a sportive, careless, easy style, 

As if he seem’d to mock himself the while. 


“ His ready wit and rambling education, 
With the congenial influence of his stars, 
Had taught him all the arts of conversation, 
All games of skill and stratagems of wars; 
His birth, it seems, by Merlin’s calculations, 
Was under Venus, Mercury, and Mars; 
His mind with all their attributes was mixt, 
And, like those planets, wandering and unfixt; 


“* From realm torealm he ran—and never staid; 
Kingdoms and crowns he wan—and gave away: 
It seem’d as if his labours were repaid 
By the mere noise and movement of the fray: 
No conquests nor acquirements had he made: 
His chief delight was on some festive day 
To ride triumphant, prodigal, and proud, 
And shower his wealth amidst the shouting crowd. 


‘¢ His schemes of war were sudden, unforeseen, 
Inexplicable both to friend and foe; 
It seem’d as if some momentary spleen 
Inspir’d the project and impell’d the blow; 
And most his fortune and success were seen 
With means the most inadequate and low; 
Most master of himself, and least encumber’d 
When overmatch’d, entangled, and outnumber’d. 


‘* Strange instruments and engines he contriv’d 
For sieges, and constructions for defence, 
Inventions some of them that have surviv’d, 
Others were deem’d too cumbrous and immense: 
Minstrels he lov’d, and cheris’d while he liv’d, 
And patronized them both with praise and pence; 
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Somewhat more learned than became a knight, 
It was reported he could read and write.” 


Canto the second brings us into action and relates that 


‘*¢ Before the feast was ended, a report 

Fill’d every soul with horror and dismay; 
Some ladies, on their journey to the court, 

Had been surpris’d, and were convey’d away 
By the Aboriginal giants, to their fort— 

An unknown ftort—for government, they say, 
Had ascertain’d its actual existence, 
But knew not its direction, nor its distance.” 


Sir Gawain and Sir Tristram immediately set off in quest of 
these enemies of knights and virgins; the latter cavalier with 
“ the poor mis-shapen damsel”? who brought the news 


* Behind him on a pillion, pan, or pannel: 
He took, besides his falcon and his spaniel.” 


She, poor soul, forgets the way, and they wander two days and 
nights till they arrive at a glen, where they find “ the remains of 


mules and horses roasted.”’ 


‘¢ Sir Tristram understood the giants’ courses— 
He felt the embers, but the heat was out— 
He stood contemplating the roasted horses, 
And all at once, without suspense or doubt, 
His own decided judginent thus enforces— 
‘¢ The giants must be somewhere here about!” 
Demonstrating the carcases, he shows 
That they remain’d untouch’d by kites or crows.” 


His conjecture is verified, and they find the giants’ castle on a 


rock in a neighbouring valley. Sir Gawain assails the castle, but 


is driven back by a“ cataract of stones;” when he calls in succours 
from the country round, and the people work 


‘¢ Till all the fort was thoroughly blockaded.” 


Sir Tristram, who had seceded ona fowling expedition, now 
returns with a beautiful bird which he had caught, and which he 
triumphantly displays. 





‘¢ Sir Gawain rarely ventur’d on a jest, 
But here his heart with indignation burn’d:— 
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*¢ Good cousin, yonder stands an eagle’s nest! 
—A prize for fowlers such as you and me.” — 
Sir Tristram answer’d mildly, “* We shall see.” 


«¢ Good humour was Sir Tristram’s leading quality, 
And in the present case he prov’d it such; 
If he forbore, it was that in reality 
His conscience smote him with a secret touch, 
For having shock’d his worthy friend’s formality— 
He thought Sir Gawain had not said too much; 
He walks apart with him—and he discourses 
About their preparation and their forces 


‘¢ Approving every thing that had been done— 

‘* It serves to put the giants off their guard— 
Less hazard and less danger will be run— 

I doubt not we shall find them unprepar’d—— 
The castle will more easily be won, 

And many valuable lives be spar’d;* 
The ladies else, while we blockade and threaten, 
Will most infallibly be kill’d and eaten.” 


*¢ Sir Tristram talk’d incomparably well; 

His reasons were irrefragably strong. 

As Tristram spoke Sir Gawain’s spirits fell, 
For he discover’d clearly before long 

(What Tristram never would presume to tell), 
That his whole system was entirely wrong.— 

In fine, this tedious conference to shorten, 

Sir Gawain trusted to Sir Tristram’s fortune.” 


Sir Tristram accordingly proceeds by 


“¢ A secret track which he descried before,”’ 


at the time, as it is hinted, when he pretended to be following 


the bird; and, surprizing the fort, he defeats the giants, rescues 
the ladies, and 


>. 


‘** By supreme good luck it so befell 


That when the castle’s capture was effected, 
When those vile cannibals were overpower’d, 
Only two fat duennas were devour’d.” 


* One of the few lines of prose which occur inthis poem. 
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The successful Knight allows Sir Gawain to take the honour 
ef the victory for himself 


——“ he made nothing of it 
Either far reputation or for profit,”’ 


but 





‘¢ remain’d loitering at the fort; 
He thought the building and the scenery striking, 
And a poor captive giant took his liking.” 

The poem concludes with a promise of the history of this 
giant’s education “ in a succeeding page.” 

We shall be glad to see another “ sample” of this gentleman’s 
muse, who has not much reason “ to tremble at our cavils.” In- 
deed, she carries us so pleasantly forwards that we cannot be 
cynical. There is a glibness in the verse which seldom knows a 
halt: the author seems to have more humour than he has ventur- 
ed to display; and we doubt not that this facility of versification 
will increase, and that his dormant drollery will be roused as he 
proceeds. We might have given many other favourable extracts, 
but we refer our readers to the work; assuring them that, not- 
withstanding the assuined trade of the pretended authors, they 
will not find 


‘“* That all the rest is leather.” 


Frankenstein; or the Modern Prometheus. 3 vols. 12 mo. 16s. 6d. 
FROM THE BRITISH CRITIC. 


Tuts is another anomalous story of the same race and family 
as Mandeville; and if we are not misinformed, it is intimately 
connected. with that strange performance, by more ties than one. 
In the present instance, it is true, we are presented with the 
mysteries of equivocal generation, instead of the metaphysics of 
a bedlamite; but he who runs as he reads, might pronounce 
both novels to be similis faring. We are in doubt to what class 
we shall refer writings of this extravagant character; that they 
dear marks of considerable power, itis impossible to deny, but 
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ur 
this power is so abused and perverted, that we should almost prefer 


imbecility; however much, of late years, we have been wearied and 
ennuied by the languid whispers of gentle sentimentality, they at 
least had the comfortable property of provoking no uneasy slum- 
ber; but we must protest against the waking dreams of horror 
excited by the unnatural stimulants of this later school; and we 
feel ourselves as much harassed, after rising from the perusal of | 
these three spirit-wearing volumes, as if we had been over-dosed 
with laudanum, or hag-ridden by the night-mare. | 

No one can love a real good ghost story more heartily than we 


his 


n 

co do; and we will toil through many a tedious duodecimo to get 
be half a dozen pages of rational terror, provided always, that we 
5a keep company with spectres and skeletons, no longer than they 
ire maintain the just dignity of their spiritual character. Now and 
on then too, we can tolerate a goule, so it be not at his dinner-time; 
he and altogether, we profess to entertain a very due respect for the 
ts, whole anierarchy of the demoniacal establishment. Our preju- 
te dices in favour of legitimacy, of course, are proportionably shock- 
ey ed by the pretensions of any pseudo-diabolism; and all our best 


feelings of ghostly loyalty are excited by the usurpation of an un- 
authorized hobgoblin, or a non-descript fee-fa-fum. 

It will be better, however, to say what little we mean to add on 
this point, by and by, when our readers are fairly put in possession 
of the subject, and enabled to form their own estimate of our opi- 
nions. In a sort of introduction, which precedes the main story 
d. of this novel, and has nothing else to do with it, we are introduced 

toa Mr. Walton, the Christopher Sly of the piece; with whose cre- 
dulity the hero of the tale is afterwards to amuse himself. This 
ly gentleman, it seems, has had his imagination fired by an anticipa- 
ly tion of the last number of the Quarterly Review, and is gone out 
eo to the North Pole, in quest of lost Greenland, magnetism and the 





ae parliamentary reward. In justice to our author, we must admit 
of that this part is well done, and we doubt whether Mr. Barrow, 
7€ in plain prose, or Miss Porden herself, in more ambitious rhyme, 
$$ can exceed our novelist in the description of frozen deserts and 
y colliding ice-bergs. While employed in this pursuit, and ad- 
it vancing into a very high latitude, one day, 
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‘« About two o’clock the mist cleared away, and we beheld, stretched 
out in every direction, vast and irregular plains of ice, which seemed to 
have noend. Some of my comrades groaned, and my own mind began to 
grow watchful with anxious thoughts, when a strange sight suddenly at- 
tracted our attention, and diverted our solicitude from our own situation. 
We perceived a low carriage, fixed on a sledge and drawn by dogs, pass 
on towards the north, at the distance of half a mile; a being which had the 
shape of a man, but apparently of gigantic stature, sat in the sledge, and 
guided thedogs. We watched the rapid progress of the traveller with 
our telescopes, until he was lost among the distant inequalities of the ice. 

‘“« This appearance excited our unqualified wonder! We were, as we be- 
lieved, many hundred miles from any land; but this apparition seemed to 
denote that it was not, in reality, so distant as we had supposed. Shut in, 
however, by ice, it was impossible to follow his track, which we had 
observed with the greatest attention. 

‘¢ About two hours after this occurrence, we heard the ground sea, and 
before night the ice broke, and freed our ship. We, however, lay to until 
the morning, fearing to encounter in the dark those large loose masses 
which float about after the breaking up of the ice. I profited of this time 
to rest for a few hours. 

‘‘ In the morning, however, as soon as it was light, I went upon deck, 
and found all the sailors busy on one side of the vessel, apparently talking 
to some one in the sea. It was, in fact, a sledge, like that we had seen 
before, which had drifted towards us in the night, on a large fragment of 
ice. Only one dog remained alive; but there was a human being within 
it, whom the sailors were persuading to enter the vessel. He was not, as 
the other traveller seemed to be, asavage inhabitant of some undiscovered 
island, but an European. WhenI appeared on deck, the master said, 
‘ Here is our captain, and he will not allow you to perish on the open 
sea.” 

‘*¢On perceiving me, the stranger addressed me in English, although 
with a foreign accent. ‘ Before I come on board your vessel,’ said he, 
‘ will you have the kindness to inform me whither you are bound?’ 

“You may conceive my astonishment on hearing such a question ad- 
dressed to me from a man on the brink of destruction, and to whom] 
should have supposed that my vessel would have been a recourse which 
he would not have exchanged for the most precious wealth the earth can 
afford. I replied, however, that we were on a voyage of discovery towards 
the northern pole. 

‘‘ Upon hearing this he appeared satisfied, and consented to come on 
hoard.” Vol. I. p. 22. 
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After proper applications, the stranger is recovered, and of 
course a strong attachment, takes place between him and his 
preserver; and,;in due season, after much struggling with melan- 
choly and sullenness, he prevails upon himself to tell his own 
story. 

Frankenstein was a Genevese by birth, of honorable parentage, 
and betrothed, from his earliest years, to an orphan cousin, with 
whom he had been brought up, Elizabeth Lavenza. In his youth 
he manifested a strong bent for natural philosophy, at first, in- 
deed, a little perverted by an accidental acquaintance with the 
early masters of this science, and an initiation into the mysti- 
cal fancies of Cornelius Agrippa, Albertus Magnus, and Paracel- 
sus; a short residence at the University of Ingolstadt, however, 
corrected this bias, and he soon distinguished himself among the 
students, by his extraordinary proficiency in the various branch- 
es of chymical knowledge. One of the phenomena which par- 
ticularly engrossed his attention, was no less than “ the principle 
of life;’’ to examine this, he had recourse to death, he studied an- 
atomy, and watched the progress of decay and corruption in the 
human body, in dissecting rooms and charnel houses; at length, 
“after days and nights of incredible labour and fatigue, I succeed- 
ed in discovering the cause of generation or lite; nay, more, I 
became myself capable of bestowing animation upon lifeless mat- 
ter.” 

When once in possession of this power, it is not to be suppo- 
sed that he could long leave it unemployed; and, as the minute- 
ness of the parts formed a great hindrance to the speedy execu- 
tion of his design, he determined to make the being which he 
was to endow with life, of a gigantic stature, “ that is to say, about 
eight feet in height, and proportionably large.’ We pass over 
the months which he employed in this horrible process, and has- 
ten to the grand period of consummation. 


“It was on a dreary night of November, that I beheld the accomplishment 
of my toils. With an anxiety that almost amounted to agony, I collected 
the instruments of life around me, that I might infuse a spark of being in- 
to the lifeless thing that lay at my feet. It was already one in the morn- 
ing; the rain pattered dismally against the panes, and my candle was near- 
ly burnt out, when by the glimmer of the half-extinguished light, I saw the 
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dull yellow eye of the creature open; it breathed hard, and a convulsive: 


motion agitated its limbs. 

‘‘ How can I describe my emotions at this catastrophe, or how delineate 
the wretch whom with such infinite pains and care I had endeavoured to 
form? His limbs were in proportion, and I had selected his features as 
beautiful. Beautiful!—Great God! His yellow skin scarcely covered the 
work of muscles and arteries beneath; his hair was of a lustrous black, and 


flowing; his teeth of a pearly whiteness; but these luxuriances only formed 


amore horrid contrast with his watery eyes, that seemed almost of the 
same colour as the dun white sockets in which they were set, his shrivel- 
led complexion and straight black tips. 

“‘ The different accidents of life are not so changeable as the feelings of 
human nature. I had worked hard for nearly two years, for the sole pur- 
pose of infusing life into an inanimate body. For this I had deprived my- 
self of rest and health. I had desired it with an ardour that far exceeded 
moderation; but now that I had finished, the beauty of the dream vanish- 
ed, and breathless horror and disgust filled my heart. Unable to endure 
the aspect of the being I had created, I rushed out of the room, and con- 
tinued a long time traversing my bed-chamber, unable to compose my mind 
to sleep. At length lassitude succeeded to the tumult I had before endur- 
ed; and I threw myself on the bed in my clothes, endeavouring to seek a 
few moments of forgetfulness. But it was in vain; I slept indeed, but I 
was disturbed by the wildest dreams. I thought I saw Elizabeth, in the 
bloom of health, walking in the streets of Ingolstadt. Delighted and sur- 
prised, I embraced her; but as I imprinted the first kiss on her lips, they 
became livid with the hue of death; her features appeared to change, and 
I thought that I held the corpse of my dead mother in my arms; a shroud 
enveloped her form, andI saw the grave-worms crawling in the folds of 
the flannel. I started from my sleep with horror; a cold dew covered my 
forehead, my teeth chattered, and every limb became convulsed; when by 
the dim and yellow light of the moon, as it forced its way through the win- 
dow-shutters, I beheld the wretch—the miserable monster whom I had cre- 
ated. He held up the curtain of the bed; and his eyes, if eyes they may 
be called, were fixed on me. His jaws opened, and he muttered some in- 
articulate sounds, while a grin wrinkled his cheeks. He might have spok- 
en, but I did not hear; one hand was stretched out, seemingly to detain 
me, but I escaped, and rushed down stairs. I took refuge in the court- 
yard belonging to the house which I inhabited; where I remained during 
the rest of the night, walking up and down in the greatest agitation, lis- 
tening attentively, catching and fearing each sound as if it were to an- 
nounce the approach of the demoniacal corpse to which I had so misera- 
bly given life.” Vol. I. P. 97. 
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While in this state of horror, he is agreeably surprized by the 
arrival of the friend of his youth, Henry Clerval, who had been 
despatched by his family, under some alarm at the long silence 
which his genethliacal studies had occasioned. We shall not pre- 

-tend to trace this story through the remainder of its course; suf- 
fice it to say, that the being whom he has created, pursues his 
steps, and operates, like his evil genius, upon every subsequent 
event of his life. His infant brother is murdered by the hands of 
this anonymous androdemon; the servant girl, who attended the 
child, is executed upon circumstantial evidence; and Franken- 
stein himself, suspecting the real author of this foul deed, and 
stung with remorse, that he should have been its primary cause, 
commences a life of wandering, to throw off, if possible, the 
agony which haunts him. In the glacier of Montauvert, he has 
an interview with his persecutor, who succeeds by threats, pro- 
mises, and intreaties, in obtaining a hearing. The narrative 
which he relates, has some ingenuity in it; it is the account of a 
being springing at one bound into the full maturity of physical 
power, but whose understanding is yet to be awakened by de- 
grees; this manhood of body, and infancy of mind, is occasionally 
well contrasted. Some of the steps im his intellectual progress, 
we confess, made us smile. He learns to read by accidentally 
finding Paradise Lost, a volume of Plutarch’s Lives, the Sorrows 
of Werter, and Volney’s Ruins; and his code of ethics is formed 
on this extraordinary stock of poetical theology, pagan biography, 
adulterous sentimentality, and atheistical jacobinism: yet, in spite 
of all his enormities, we think the monster, a very pitiable and ill- 
used monster, and are much inclined to join in his request, and 
ask Frankenstein to make him a wife; it is on the promise of this 
alone, that he consents to quit Europe for ever, and relieve his 
undutiful father from the horrors of an interminable pursuit. 

In order to perform this promise, our hero is under the neces- 
sity ot making a journey to England, for he “ has heard of some 
discoveries made by an English philosopher,” (and we wish he 
had revealed his name,) “ the knowledge of which was material”; 
accordingly, in company with Harry Clerval, he sets off for Lon- 
don. By the way, they saw Tilbury Fort, and remembered the 
Spanish Armada,” (how came they to forget Whiskerandos?) 
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“ Gravesend, Woolwich, and Greenwich, places which they had 
heard of, even in their own country.” After collecting such infor. 
mation as could be obtained at Surgeon’s Hall, the Royal Instity. 
tion, and the new drop, on the subject of his inquiry, he deter. 
mines to fix his workshop of vivification in the Orkneys, picking 
up all the medical skill that was to be learnt at Edinburgh, e 
jiassant. Here he labours many months, not very agreeable i 
seems, on what he tells us is but, at best, a “ filthy work;” the 
woman is almost completed, and wants only the last Promethean 
spark to enliven her, when, one. evening, as he is moulding: the 
body to its final shape, he is suddenly struck by the thought, that 
he may be assisting in the propagation of a race of daemons; and, 
shuddering at his own fiendish work, he destroys the creature 
upon which be is employed. The monster is at hand, and, fired 
by this unexpected breach of promise of marriage, * wrinkles his 
lip with a ghastly grin,” and “howls devilish despair and re. 
venge,” bidding him remember that he will be with him on his 


wedding-night. 
Henry Clerval is found dead on the coast of Ireland, to which 


we are next conveyed, with marks of violence. Frankenstein is 
thrown into prison on suspicion of the murder, and his knowledge 
of the perpetrator, joined to the inability of clearing himself, pro- 
duces a paroxysm oflunacy. His father succeeds in proving his 
innocence; and they return in peace to Geneva, with no farther 
mishap by the way, than a fit of the night-mare at Holyhead. He 
is married to Elizabeth Lavenza; the monster is true to his pro- 
mise, and murders her on their wedding-night; in his despair, 
Frankenstein devotes himself to revenge, and resolves to track the 
steps of the destroyer of his peace, for the remainder of his days; 
he pursues him successively through Germany, the Mediterrane- 
an, the Black Sea, Tartary, and Russia, and appears to have been 
gaining upon his flight, at the time the ground sea split the island 
of ice upon which both were travelling, and separated them for 
ever. 

In a few days after he has finished his tale, Frankenstein dies, 
and Mr. Walton is surprized by a visit from the monster, who 


most unceremoniously climbs in at his cabin window. We fea! 
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itis too late to give our arctic explorers the benefit of his descrip- 
tion; mais le voila. 

«J entered the cabin, where lay the remains of my ill-fated and admira- 
ble friend. Over him hung a form which Il cannot find words to describe: 
gigantic in stature, yet uncouth and distorted in its proportions. As he hung 
over the coffin, his face was concealed by long locks of ragged hair; but 









































able jt one vast hand was extended, in colour and apparent texture like that of a 
”? the mummy. When he heard the sound of my approach, he ceased to utter ex- | 
>thean clamations of grief and horror, and sprung towards the window. Never did | | 
ig the I behold a vision so horrible as his face, of such loathsome, yet appalling i 
t, that hideousness. I shut my eyes involuntarily, and endeavoured to recollect . 
5 and, what were my duties with regard to this destroyer. I called on him to | 
ature stay.” P. 179. 
“fires Alter a short conversation, which Mr. Walton was not very 
wit anaes to protract, he takes his leave, with the very laudable re- 
ave solution of seeking the northern extremity of the globe, where he 

means to collect his funeral pile, and consume his frame to ash- 
— es, that its remains may afford no light to any curious and unhal- 
‘hick lowed wretch who vould, create such apnthier. We cannot nelp 
in i wishing, that our ships of Giscovery had carried out the whole im- 
digo pression of his history, fora similar purpose. mi 
pe We need scarcely say, that these volumes have neither prmet- 
ne ple, object, nor moral; the horror which abounds in them 1s too 
om erotesque and éizarre ever to approach near the sublime, and 
m4 when we did not hurry over the pages in disgust, we sometimes : 
- paused to laugh outright: and yet we suspect, that the diseased ! 
7 and wandering imagination, which has stepped out of all legiti- 
= mate bounds, to frame these disjointed combinations and unnatu- 
- ral adventures, might be disciplined into something better. We 
“ys heartly wish it were so, for there are occasional symptoms of no 
n common powers of mind, struggling through a mass of absurdity, 
o which well nigh overwhelms them; but it is a sort of absurdity 
a that approaches so often the confines of what is wicked and im- 

moral, that we dare hardly trust ourselves to bestow cven this 

: qualified praise. The writer of it is, we understand, a female; this 
“ is an aggravation of that which is the prevailing fault of the novel; 
" but if our authoress can forget the gentleness of her sex, it is no 


reason why we should; and we shall therefore dismiss the novel 
without further comment: 
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Narrative of my Captivity in Japan, during the Years 1811, 1812, and 
1813; with Observations on the country and the People. By Captain 
Golownin, R. N. To which is added, an Account of Voyages to the 
Coasts of Japan, and of negotiations with the Japanese, for the release 
of the Author and his‘'Companions. By Captain Rikord. 2 Vols, 
Svo. 18s. Boards. Colburn. 1818. 

From the Monthly Review. 


From the generality of descriptions of the people of Japan that 
we have seen, they appear to be the most heroically civilized | 
with respect to integrity, generosity, and disdain of sordid advan- 
tage, of any people in the world. Their persecution of the Chris. 
tians was deemed by them necessary to their defence against usur- 
pation, and to preserve them from falling under the dominion of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese: but their greatest present danger 
arises from the Russians, who have long been trenching on their 
territory, and from whom they have no small reason to apprehend 
farther encroachment. With these impressions, we sat down to 
our task of perusing the work before us, not less inclined to be 


advocates for the Japanese, the absent party in this cause, than to 
exercise our office as reviewers of Captain Golownin’s narrative; 
and not forgetting that it is the account of Russian intercourse 
with the Japanese, written by a Russian naval officer. 

In 1807, Capt. Golownin sailed from Cronstadt in command of 
the Russian sloop of war Diana, having orders “ to explore the 
coasts of Eastern Russia.” The coasts of Eastern Russia! The 


novelty of this title, the reasonableness of it, and the threats which 
it imports, awaken in our minds no alarm respecting any events 
in our own time, but do excite apprehensions as to what may, in 
the course of a century, be the increase of a power which has 
been so rapid in its growth, and is so gigantic in its present ap- 
pearance. Western America may by that time have become 
Eastern Russia; and it may be the work of united Europe to keep 
Western Russia within its natural boundary. 

What is the natural boundary? Difference of language is the 
primary and most obvious distinction. of ‘different nations, and ap- 
pears to us to be on all accounts the most natural and legitimate 
mark for ascertaining just boundaries of dominion or jurisdiction. 
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It is from the want of cultivating right sentiment that dishonesty 
so slowly loses countenance. We so far incline to the doctrine 
of perfectibility, that we hope and believe there will be a gradual 
and continual advance towards it; and we sometimes regard the 
present state of European civilization as little better than barba- 
rism, in comparison of the civilization that is attainable by man- 
kind. Violence and dishonesty are to be considered as marks of 
the lowest stage of barbarism. The highest degree of perfecti- 
bility, to which we conceive that mortals can aspire, is that their 
political institutions shall have only two main objects, security, 
and equitable legislation; whence it might follow that increase of 
territory would be deemed no advantage by any state that was 
naturally powerful. This is the civilization which we trust will 
in the end lay the spirit of usurpation, and render power honest, 
and consequently not merely harmless but protective. The 
prospect that this amelioration will happen, however, especially 
in the countries now forming the Russian empire, appears to 
be far distant; and in the meanwhile we must provide against 
the mischiefs to be apprehended from rapacious and increasing 
power. 

At the same time, we regard it as an argument against the 
probability of the Russian empire ever obtaining solidity of power 
proportioned to its size, that it is composed of many nations, 
speaking various languages; being in fact a collection of so many 
conquered people, forcibly brought and held under one subjection. 
Sauer, in his history of Billing’s Expedition, speaking of some 
small rivers which fall into the Amur, says; “ I am induced to be 
particular with regard to these rivers, because they form a secure 
retreat to such Yakuti and Tungoose as are dissatisfied with their 
Situations about Yakutsk and Ud. Here they enjoy the protection 
of the Chinese, and I am told have built several strong places, 
and, as they are very numergus, they form no inconsiderable ad- 
vanced guard to the Chinese frontiers. In the year 1787, there 
migrated to China, from the districts of Olekma, Yakutsk, and 
the Vilui, more than 6000 Yakuti, with all their effects; which 
intelligence I obtained from the assessors in the Russian service.” 

We will no longer delay to enter on the narrative before us. 
{In April-1811, the Diana was at Kamtschatka, and Captain Go. 
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lownin received orders from the Minister of the Marine, directing 
him to survey the Shantarian and the Southern Kurile Islands, 
with the coast of Tartary between Ochotzk and the latitude of 
53° 38’ N.; that is to say, from Ochotzk to near the entrance of 
the river Amur. ) 

Laxman’s voyage and embassy to Japan are generally known: 
but it may be satisfactory. to repeat, from Captain Golownin’s nar- 
rative, the result of that officer’s negociation, which was a decla- 
ration issued by the Japanese government to the following effect: 


*¢ Ist. Although the Japanese laws ordain that all foreigners who may 
land upon any part of the coasts of Japan, the harbour of Nangasaly ex- 
cepted, shall be seized and condemned to perpetual imprisonment, the pe- 
nalties inflicted by the said laws shall not be enforced against the Russians 
in the present instance, as they were ignorant of the existence of such sta- 
tutes, and have brought with them Japanese subjects whom they had saved 
on their own coasts; and they shall be permitted, without let or molestation, 
to return immediately to their native country, on this condition, however, 
that they never again approach any part of Japan except Nangasaky, even 
though Japanese subjects should be driven on the coast of Russia, other- 
wise the law shall be executed in its fullest force. 

*¢ 2d. The Japanese government returns thanks for the conveyance of 
its subjects to their native country; but at the same time informs the Rus- 
sians that they may either leave them, or take them back again, as they 
shall think fit; for, according to the Japanese iaws, such persons cannot be 
forcibly detained, since those laws declare that men belong to that country 
on which their destiny may cast them, and in which their lives have been 
protected. 

*¢ 3d. With regard to negociations for commercial arrangements, the 
Japanese can admit of no relations of that sort any where except in the 
harbour of Nangasaky; for that reason they gave Laxman, for the present, 
merely .a written certificate, on producing which a Russian vessel might 
enter that harbour, where would be found Japanese officers furnished with 
full powers to treat further with the Russians on this matter.”’ 


This declaration was given by the Japanese in 1793: but no 
use of it was made by Russia until the year 1803, when the 
Chamberlain Resanoff was sent as ambassador from the present 
reigning Emperor. Resanoff’s bad manners and management 
procured a total dismission and prohibition of the Russians from 
Japan; and it was notified that, if any of the subjects of that em- 
pire should be driven by storms to the Russian coasts, they should 
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be conveyed home in Dutch and not in Russian ships. After Re- 
sanoff’s return to Kamtschatka, he sailed to America, in one of 
the Russian American Company’s ships commanded by a Lieu- 
tenant Chwostoff. 


«‘ He returned to Okotzk with the same officer, and was travelling 
through Siberia on his way to St. Petersburg, when he fell ill and died. 
Chwosioff, however, put to sea again and attacked the Japauese villages, 
on the ikurile Islands. Further information on this subject may be found 
in Vice-Admiral Schiskhoff’s preface to the voyages of Chwostoff and 
Davydoff. Were Resanoff, and Chwostoff still living, we should probably 
have ample explanations respecting the proceedings of the latter; but as it 
is, we ought, in obedience to the old rule, to say nothing but good of the 
dead! I must observe, however, that I have been informed our goverpD- 
ment was dissatisfied with the conduct of this officer.” 


Captain Golownin adds: 


‘* I examined a pilot who had accompanied Chwostoff, and was convine- 
ed by his declaration, that the two attacks on the Japanese were unwar- 
rantable arbitrary acts, but that the Japanese had not the slightest ground 
for supposing the hostilities of two insignificant vessels authorized by the 
sovereign of a country the power and greatness of which must have been 
known to them from the descriptions of their countrymen who had lived 
many years in Russia.” 

Here we differ from the author in opinion. The Japanese had 
forbidden the Russians to approach their territories, and this pro- 
hibition would give to the attacks of Chwostoff the appearance of 
national resentment. ‘Capt. Golownin, however, notwithstanding 
the opinion which he had thus formed, resolved, unless superior 
orders should otherwise direct him, “ to hold no intercourse with 
the Japanese. My determination was to sail without any flag in 
the neighbourhood of the islands belonging to them, in order to 
avoid exciting either fear or doubt in the minds of this distrustful 
people: But Providence was pleased to ordain otherwise, and 
probably for the better.” 

On the 4th of May, the Diana sailed from the bay of Awatscha, 
and the latter part of the month was spent amony the Northern 
Kurile Islands. On the 17th of June, the author came to an 
island named Eetoorpoo: not knowing whether it was inhabited 
by Russian Kurilians, by independent native Kurilians, or by 


Kurilians subject to the Japanese. He relates; 
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‘¢ T dispatched midshipman Moor, accompanied by the under-pilot Naw- 
itziky in an armed boat of four oars, in order to make observations on the 
island and whatever they could discover. I soon observed a baidare sailing 
towards them from the shore, and not knowing what kind of reception they 
might meet with from the natives, I immediately ran the sloop close in the 
shore, and along with a midshipman, named Jakuschkin, got on board 
another armed boat, of four oars also, to hasten to their assistance. In 
the meanwhile the baidare had come up to our first boat, and having put 
about they both rowed towards the shore, which I likewise reached in a 
short time after them. 

‘¢ On stepping ashore I beheld to my astonishment that Mr. Moor was 
engaged in conversation with some Japanese. He informed me that some 
of our Kuriles, belonging to the thirteenth island (Raschaua), who had 
been driven here by storms in the preceding summer, were still on this 
island; and that the Japanese having kept them prisoners for about a year, 
had at length resolved to liberate them and send them home. These 
Kuriles had been sent out by the Japanese to meet the boat, to inquire 
what induced us to approach their coasts, and likewise state to him that 
the Japanese were apprehensive of our designs, and to entreat that we 
would not set foot on shore. I was exceedingly astonished at hearing 
this, and: asked Moor, with great dissatisfaction how he, after the Kuriles 
had stated this to him, could dare, of his own accord, and withoutany order 
from me, to go on shore with a handful of men among a people so hostile 
to us, and why he had not immediately turned back and communicated to 
me what the Kuriles had said tohim. He justified himself by saying he 
was fearful | might have ascribed such conduct to cowardice, and have 
sent another officer to the island in his stead; adding, that such a disgrace 
would have been irretrievable and would have rendered his life a burden 

tohim. Though this reason was far from being valid, yet I was convinc- 
ed that the rash conduct of this officer arose solely from want of reflection 
and J did not say another word to him on the subject. Mr. Moor pointed 
out tome the Japanese commander, who was standing on the shore at 
some distance from his tent. He was surrounded by about eighteen or 
twenty men, in full millitary dress and armed with guns and sabres. Each 
of these men held the but ends of their muskets with the left hand, but 
without any kind of regularity: in the right hand they held two small lighted 


matches. I saluted the commander, after the manner of my own country, 
with a bow; which he returned by raising his right hand to his forehead 
and bending his whole body towards me. We conversed by means of 
two interpreters, namely, one of his soldiers, who understood the Kurile 
language, and one of our Kuriles who could speak a little Russian. The 
Japanese chief began by asking—‘‘ For what reason we had come among 
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chem?—If a view to trade, with no base designs upon them, we might sail 
further till we got behind the volcano, where Oorbeetsh, the most produc- 
tive part of the island, was situated.” 


The Captain endeavoured to make them comprehend that 
Chwostoff’s attack on them took place without authority from the 
Sovereign of Russia. He calls the natives of the Southern Kuriles 
“the hairy Kurilians:” while the natives of the Northern Islands, 
subject to Russia, have in general no beard. 


“| learnt that previous to the attack made by the Company’s sbips, the 
Kuriles had carried on a trade with the Japanese, as uninterrupted and 
regular as if it had been sanctioned by a duly ratified treaty. The Kuriles 
brought to Japan bears’ and sea-dogs’ skins, eagles’ wings and tails, and 
fox skins; the latter, however, the Japanese seldom purchased, and never 
gave a high price for them; these articles they exchanged for rice, cotton 
manufactures, clothes (particularly night-dresses), tobacco-pipes, domestic 
utensils of varnished wood, and other things. The Japanese sell their 
rice in large and small bags. The large bag is equal to three small ones, 
and, according to our Kurile’s account, is so heavy that a man can scarcely 
lift it; it may, perhaps, contain about four poods. The barter was coaduct- 
ed according to a convention made by both parties, and without the least 
fattempt at undue advantage on eitherside. The value of the merchan- 
ise scarcely ever varied; the Kuriles usually received from the Japanese: — 

‘* For the skin of a beaver which had attained its full growth, ten large 
bags of rice. 

“ For a sea-dog’s skin, seven small bags. 

“* For ten eagles’ tails, twenty small bags, or a silk dress. 

“ For three eagles’ tails, a cotton dress, lined with the same material, 
and wadded. 

“ For ten eagles’ wings, a bundle of leaf-tobacco, which the Kuriles are 
extremely fond of.” 


he complaint that the sea-beavers are becoming exceedingly 
scdrce is general at the Kuriles, at the Aleutian Isles, and at all 
| the Russian settlements on the American coast. 

The Diana proceeded in the examination of the Southern 
Kuriles to the island Kunaschier; which seems to be the land 
narked in Janson’s chart of the voyage of the Kastrikom and 
breskens by the name of Staten Eylant, and is the island next to 

the land of Eso or Yesso, but which Captain Golownin calls by 
the name of its capital, Matsmai. 
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As the ship entered the harbour of Kunaschier, guns were 
fired at her from the castle: but the shot fell short, and she an- 
chored at something more than a mile distance. ‘ The works of 
the castle were hung round with dark striped cloth, so that nei- 
ther walls nor palisades could be perceived.” A boat from the 
Diana then went towards the shore, but was obliged to return, 
the Japanese firing at it from different points. Captain Golow- 
nin then weighed anchor and stood off to a small distance. 


‘* | imagined,” he says, ‘* I could make myself understood by means of 
signs. For this purpose, on the 6th of July, I caused a cask to be sawed 
in two, and set both parts afloat in the water in front of thetown. Inthe 
inside of one half of the cask were placed a glass containing fresh water, a 
piece of wood, and a handful of rice, to denote that we were in waat of 
these articles; the other half contained a few piastres, a piece of yellow 
cloth, and some crystal beads and pearls, meaning thereby to intimate that 
we would give them either money or other articles in exchange for provi- 
sions. Upon this half of the cask we fixed a drawing of the harbour, 
the fortress and the sloop; which was very skilfully executed by the Mid- 
shipman, Moor. In this drawing the sloop’s guns were very distinctly 
marked, but fixed in the ports with their tompkins in; but the guns of the 
garrison were represented as firing, and the balls flying over the sloop. 
By this means I wished, if possible, to make the Japanese sensible of their 
perfidy. No sooner had we set the cask afloat and rowed away,.than the 
Japanese immediately seized it, and carried it into their fortress. On the 
following day we approached within gun-shot of the castle, for the purpose 
of receiving an answer; having, however, previously made every prepara- 
tion for an engageinent; but the Japanese did not seem to notice us. No 
one appeared near the works, which were still hung round with cloth.— 

** On the 8th of July we observed a cask floating before the town: I im- 
mediately weighed anchor in order totake it up. We found that it con- 
tained a little box wrapped up in several pieces of oil-cloth. The box 
contained three papers; one of which was a Japanese letter which we 
could not read, and the other two were drawings. Both these sketches 
represented the harbour, the castle, our sloop, the cask with a boat row- 
ing towards it, and the rising sun, but with this difference, that in one the 
guns of the castle were firing, whilst in the other the muzzles of the can- 
non were turned backwards. We were a long time occupied in consider- 
ing these hieroglyphics, and each explained them after his own way; but 
this will not be thought wonderful, as the same thing frequently happens 
among greater schulars. We all, however, agreed in one thing, namely, 
that the Japanese declined holding intercourse with us.” 
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The Russians, however, were afterward allowed to obtain fresh 
water from the shore, at a fishing village: whence they also took 
wood, rice, and dried fish, leaving in their stead as payment some 
European articles: but these, with the things that had been placed 
in the cask by which the Russians made their first communication, 
were put into another cask by the Japanese; after the vessel had 
completed her water, and thrown into the sea, signs being made 
to the Russians to send for it. 


‘¢ IT wished, however,” says the Captain, “* to communicate with the Ja- 
panese for other reasons; to assure them that our government had taken 
no part in the outrages committed by the vessels of the American Company; 
and that his Imperial Majesty had ever entertained a wish to establish 
friendly compacts and commercial relations between Russia and Japan. 
I reflected that my duty to my native country required that I should, in 
such a case, lay aside all consideration of personal danger. I therefore 
ordered the sailors, of whom I took four with me, to conceal their arms by 
wrapping sail-cloth about them, but to be careful to have them in readi- 
ness in case of an attack, and we landed at a distance of from sixty to 
eighty fathoms from the gates of the castle.” 


Captain G. was met by a Japanese officer, and requested to. 
partake of refreshments, which invitation he accepted: but the 
treatment manifested towards him had in it at least as much of 
reserve us of civility. He was asked to go into the castle to have 
a conference with the Governor, which he answered by proposing 
that a Japanese of distinction should at the same time go on 
board the Russian ship. This was declined, and the visit termi- 
nated: but, on the morning of the 11th, Captain Golownin again 
landed, taking with him two of his officers and four seamen. To 
make a shew of confidence in the Japanese, he ordered the boat 
to be hauled up dry on the shore, and with his companions walked 


to the castle. 


‘ On entering the castle-gate, I was astonished at the number of men I 
saw assembled there. Of soldiers alone, I observed from three to four 
hundred, armed with muskets, bows and arrows, and spears, sitting in a 
circle, in an open space to the right of the gate: on the left a countless 
multitude of Kuriles surrounded a tent of striped cotton cloth, erected 
abeut thirty paces from the gate, I never could have supposed this small 
insignificant place capable of containing so many men, and concluded that 
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they must have been collected from all the neighbouring garrisons since 
we appeared in the harbour. 
‘© We were soon introduced into the tent, on a seat opposite to the en- 
trance of which the Governor had placed himself. He wore a rich silk 
dress, with a complete suit of armour, and had two sabres under his girdle. 
A long cord of white silk passed over his shoulder; at one end of this cord 
was a tassel of the same material, and at the other a steel baton which he 
held in his hand, and which was doubtless the symbol of his authority. 
His armour-bearers, one holding a spear, another a musket, and a third 
his helmet, sat behind him on the floor. The helmet resembled that of 
the second in command, with this difference that instead of the figure of 
the moon, it bore the image of the sun. This officer now sat on the left 
of the Governor, on a seat somewhat lower than that of his superior; he 
too had his armour-bearers behind him. Four officers were sitting cross- 
legged on the floor on each side of the tent; they wore black armour, and 
had each two sabres. On our entrance, the Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor both rose up; we saluted them in our own manner, and they re- 
turned the compliment. They invited us to sit down on a bench which 
was placed directly opposite to themselves, but we chose to use the seats 
we had brought with us. Our sailors seated themselves on the bench be- 
hind us. After the introductory civilities were concluded, they entertained 
us with tea without sugar, in cups which, according to the Japanese fash-~ 
ion, were only half filled; the cups had no saucers, but were handed to us 
on small trays made of varnished wood. Before they gave us the tea they 
asked whether we would prefer any thing else. Pipes and tobacco were 
afterwards brought to us, and the conference commenced. They desir- 
ed to know our names and rank, the name of our ship, whence we came, 
whither we were bound, why we had visited them, what had induced Rus- 
sian ships to attack their villages, and further, whether we knew Resanoft 
and where he now was? Our answers to these questions were conformable 
to the statements we had previously made, and were written down by the 
Lieutenant-Governor. We were next told that to enable them to pre- 
pare the proper quantity of provisions we wanted, it was necessary they 
should know the exact number of our crew. Ridiculous as this question 
was, they had an object in putting it. On our part we thought it advisable 
to make our force appear more considerable than it was, and therefore 
doubled it, calling it 102 men. Alexei could neither understand nor ex- 
press this number; and I was obliged to make an equal number of marks" 
with a black-lead pencil on paper, which the Japanese counted off. We 
were further asked whether we had any other slips of the size of the 
Diana in their seas? We answered that we had many in Okotzk Kamt- 
schatka, and America. Among their questions were several of a very in- 
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significant nature relative to our dress, customs, &c. They also carefully 
examined the presents I had brought for the Governor, among which were 
maps of the globe, ivory-handled knives, burning-glasses and piastres, 
with which I intended te pay the Japanese for a supply of provisions, as 
soon as I could ascertain the number they required. 

‘“¢ While the conference was going on; Mr. Moor observed, that naked’ 
sabres had been distributed among the soldiers who were sitting in the open: 
space.” 

€aptain G. and his party now found it necessary to make a bold 
attempt to escape, and even reached the place at which they had 
landed: but they had left their boat dry on the land, the tide had 
ebbed, and they found her five fathoms distant from the water’s 
edge. The Japanese soldiers then advanced to them with drawn 
sabres, obliged them to surrender, and conducted them back to 
the castle. Inthe way thither, a soldier struck Captain Golownin 
several times on the shoulder with a small iron rod, but one of 
the officers reprimanded him, and he immediately desisted. 

We remark that the author has more than once reproached the 
Japanese with cowardice; for which we find no better foundation 
than that their slight acquaintance with European arms rendered. 
them occasionally more liable to alarm, than they would have 
been if they had possessed equal knowledge in that respect with 
the Russians. 

‘Fhe prisoners were quickly bound, and led by cords from the 
castle. On their way, they saw the Diana under sail; Lieutenant 
Rikord, who had been left with the command, having weighed 
anchor on seeing what had passed on shore, not in order to quit 
the island, but to approach nearer to the castle; and afterward, as 
the prisoners were marched off, they heard a cannonade, and 
could distinguish between the firing of the vessel and the firing 
of the castle. After a journey of ten wersts, they arrived at a 
village on the shore of the strait which divides Kunaschier from 
Yesso, where boiled rice was offered to them. 


‘¢ The ropes by which we were led,” says the author, ‘* were attached to 
iron hooks driven into the wall for that purpose. The cords were inspect- 
ed every quarter of an hour. At this moment we regarded them [the 
Japanese] as the rudest barbarians on earth; but subsequent events proved 
there are worthy men among them.”—‘* We observed that the Captain of 
sur guard frequently received scraps of paper, which he read and handed, 
Ee. 
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to those about him. About midnight a broad plank was brought in, ic © 
the four corners of which ropes were attached; these ropes were fastened 
at the top, and slung across a pole, the ends of which were laid on men’s 
shoulders, and thus the whole was’ suspended. The Japanese placed me 
upon this plank and immediately bore me away. We now concluded 
that we were to be separated for ever, and that we could entertain no hope 
of seeing each other again. Our farewell was like the parting of friends 
at the hour of death. 

‘‘The sailors wept aloud as they bade me adieu, and my heart was 
wrung on leaving them. I was conveyed to the sea-side and placed in a 
large boat, with a map beneath me.” 

The alarm of separation was of short continuance, the rest of 
the prisoners being soon brought to the sea-side, and the whole 
placed in two boats and transported to the land of Yesso, or, as 


the author calls it, Matsmai. On arriving at that land, 

‘‘The Japanese, assisted by the Kuriles, pulled the boats ashore, with- 
out desiring either us or our guards to get out, and having dragged us 
through several thickets and a little wood, they proceeded to ascend a hill, 
and as they advanced cleared the road out with hatchets and other imple- 
ments. We were utterly unable to divine what could have induced them 
to drag boats of such extraordinary size up an acclivity: we suspected that 
they had caught a glimpse of the Diana, and were consequently fearful of 
being deprived of their booty. But we soon discovered the real cause, for 
when the boats had reached the summit of the hill, which was tolerably 
high, they dragged them down the other side into a little stream which had 
very much the appearance of an artificial canal.”’ 

This stream einptied itself into a large lake. 

‘*We were regularly provided with meals three times a day; namely, 
breakfast in the morning before we set out on our journey, dinner about 
noon, and supper in thé evening, in our night-quarters. There was, how- 
ever, little variety in our diet; it consisted usually of boiled rice instead of 
bread, two pieces of pickled radish for seasoning, broth made of radishes or 
various wild roots and herbs, a kind of macaroni, and a piece of broiled or 
boiled fish, Sometimes they gave us stewed mushrooms, and each a hard- 
boiled egg. There was no limitation as to quantity, every one eat as much 
as he pleased. Our general beverage was very indifferent tea, without su- 
gar; they seldom gave ussagi. Our guards fared as we did; and I suppose 
the expense of their provisions as well as ours was defrayed by the Govern- 
ment, for, at each station, the senior among our conductors paid for evere 
thing.” 
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Not before the prisoners had nearly traversed Yesso from east 
to west, were the cords by which they were bound so loosened as 
not to give them torment. Yet much occurs in this journey which 
produces a favourable impression of the character of the Japan- 
ese: though the description of the escort, places their military dis- 
cipline in no very advantageous light. “It consisted of soldiers 
who were all of equal rank, and generally directed by the oldest. 
In cases out of the common course they consulted together.” At 
one place, an inhabitant begged that the guards would allow him 
to furnish the prisoners with breakfast, and he stood near the boats 
during the whole of the repast to see that nothing should be want- 
ing. The guards were also in general forward to attend to their 
wants during the day, but were not pleased if disturbed with any 
demand in the night. “ In every village, on our arrival and depar- 
ture, we were surrounded with crowds of both sexes, young and 
old, whom curiosity to see us drew together, and yet on these oc- 
casions we never experienced the slightest insult or offence. All, 
particularly the women, contemplated us with an air of pity and 
compassion.”—They often inquired respecting an European na- 
tion called Orando, and a country named Kabo, and expressed 
surprise and distrust when the Russians declared that they knew 
of no such people: but the latter some time afterward learnt that 
the Japanese called the Dutch, Orando, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, Kabo. The word Orando may be regarded as a defect in 
the powers of articulation of the Japanese; of which an instance 
occurs in the narrative, where we are told that the captain’s name, 
Galownin, was pronounced Choworin. 

As the Russians advanced in their journey, “the Japanese 
treated them with increasing kindness. Being informed that the 
drawing found in the cask was executed by Mr. Moor, they ear- 
nestly requested that he would make a sketch of a Russian ship. 
He set to work with alacrity, thinking he should only have to 
make one drawing; but having finished his task he was torment- 
ed by their importynities, and Mr. Chlebnickoff undertook to as- 
sist him.”’ The Japanese were very inquisitive into the nature of 
the Russian writing, and showed some specimens which they had 
obtained from Russians twenty years before, and had preserved 
with great care. The author remarks that these people make use 

of two kinds of characters in writing; one, the same as the Chi- 
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nese, which is adopted in works of the higher order, and by per- 
sons of rank. They have also an alphabet for common purposes 
which consists of forty-eight letters; and “ every Japanese, how- 
ever low his station, knows how to write in this last character. 
They were therefore greatly astonished that of four Russian sai- 
Jors not one should be able to write. In our journey we made in- 
scriptions for them on at least a hundred fans and sheets of paper. 
They never obliged us to write, but always made their requests 
with much politeness, and constantly thanked us by raising the 
writing to their foreheads and bending their bodies; and in return 


they usually gave us some refreshment, or presented us with to- 
bacce.”’ 


In captain G.’s account of his approach to the city of Chako- 
dade, we have a beautiful picture of Japanese cultivation: 

‘* From the summit ef an eminence,” says he, ‘ we beheld a vast plain, 
and the city of Chakodade before us. On descending, we reached the vil- 
lage of Onno, our last night’s quarters; which was the largest, and from its 
situation by far the most beautiful of any that we had hitherto seen. It lies 
in the centre of a valley which is about twenty-five or thirty wersts in cir- 
eumference, and is surrounded on three of its sides by high hills, which 
serve to shelter it against the cold winds. The harbour of Chakodade and 
the straits of Sangar lie to the south of the village. The valley is intersect- 
ed by numeraus rivulets and small streams. The village is, as it were, 
built within a garden, fer every house is surrounded by a piece of cultiva- 
ted ground, which is planted with kitchen roots and oriental trees. Be- 
sides the culinary vegetables common in Europe, we also observed apple, 
pear, and peach trees, and, in a regular order, hemp, tobacco, and rice. 
Onno is about seven wersts distance from Chakodade.”’ 

While reading captain Golownin’s narrative, we are continual- 
iy reminded of the voyage of the Dutch ships Kastrikom and 
Breskens; the interesting description of the people of Eso given 
in that voyage being here corroborated; and, by comparing the 
two accounts, we are led to conclude that a great increase has ta- 


ken place in the population of Eso. In the journey of the Rus- 


sians along the coast, they beheld “ populous viilages in every bay 
and creek.” 


At Chakodade, the prisoners underwent several examinations, 
on which the author remarks; 


‘Their doubts and extraordinary questions so irritated us, that we 
‘sometimes asked them, how they could suppose, that an insignificant spot 
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jike Japan, the existence of which was not even known to many of the in- 
habitants of Europe, could engross the attention of every enlightened na- 
tion; or that each minute circumstance attending the plundering of a few 
of their villages by two obscure merchant vessels, must necessarily be well 
known? adding, that they ought to be satisfied with our assurance, that the 
attack was made upon them contrary to the will of the Emperor. At this 
they usually laughed, instead of feeling in the least offended. They are 
endowed with a most extraordinary degree of patience. Every question 
was twice or thrice repeated, and the interpreter was incessantly Jesired 
to note every thing down with the utmost exactness: indeed, they were fre- 
quently occupied for more than an hour about a single question. But they 
never testified the slightest dissatisfaction.” 

We shall find, however, that it was not wonderful that the Ja- 
panese were minute and particular in their inquisitions; nor could 
they have appeared unreasonable even to captain Golownin, when 
the interpreter produced to him a paper of which the following is 
a Copy: 

“In the year 1806, the 12th (24) of October, Lieutenant Chwostoff, 
commander of the frigate Juno, distributed to the chief of the villages on 
the western coast of the Bay of Aniva, a silver medal and ribband of 
Wladimir, as a token of the Russian Emperor, Alexander I. having taken 
possession of the Island of Sagaleen, and placed its inhabitants under his 
gracious protection.—I therefore request the commanders of all vessels 
either Russian or foreign, which may hereafter visit Japan, to regard the 
said chief as a Russian subject. 

(Signed) CHwosToFrF, 
Lieutenant of the Russian Fleet.” 

It may have been seen that, on some occasions, the author’s re- 
flections have appeared to us less philosophical than national; but 
his sentiments and feelings on his first imprisonment by the Japan- 

ese are such as every one must approve. 

‘‘]T thought,” he says, ‘‘ that if shipwreck or any other misfortune had 
thrown me into the hands of the Japanese, I would never have murmured 
at my fate, but have born my sad imprisonment with resignation. J should 
then bave cheerfully entered the fortress, willing to render myseif useful 
to the Japanese, and regarding them as friends; or, had I, who was the sole 
cause of the misfortune, been the only one to suffer from it, I should not at 
least have been tormented by self-reproach; but seven of my crew were 
likewise doomed to pay the forfeit of my imprudence! 

‘“‘ My companions sought to banish these feelings of remorse from my 
mind. Mr. Moor, who perceived that I was harassed with vexation at hav- 
ing been over-reached by the Japanese, referred to several historical ex 
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amples to prove that men of higher rank than myself, such as Cook, De 
Langle, Prince Zizianoff and others had become the victims of similar ac- 
cidents. Yet I thought their fate far preferable to my own. They suddenly 
perished, whilst I was doomed to live, the cause and the witness of the suf- 
ferings of my companions.” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FORT TICONDEROGA ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
(With an Engraving.) 


For a view of this scene of daring enterprize we are indebted 
io the ingenious pencil of Mr. H. Reinagle, an artist, of this city. 
Another view of the same spot will be found in the Analectic 
Magazine for last April. As the military history of this fort is fa- 
miliar to most readers, and is easy of access to alJ, we shall 
merely copy from General Wilkinson’s “ Memoirs,”’ a description 
of the scite, refering to that work, (vol. I. ch. 2.) for further par- 
ticulars—or to the journal above cited, where Wilkinson’s ac- 
count is liberally transcribed, though without acknowledgment to 
that strange and interesting performance. 

‘T will now resume my narrative with a short description of 
Ticonderoga, which is situate (situated) about fifteen miles south 
of Crown Point, and about thirty north of Skeenesborough, where 
Wood Creek fails into Lake Champlain. It is formed by a sharp 
angle in the narrow waters of the lake, and an arm of that lake 
stretching to the westward, which recéives the waters of Lake 
George, at the foot of a precipitous fall of about twenty feet. The 
stream which connects these lakes makes a considerable curva- 
ture to the west, and in the distance of two miles tumbles over 
successive strata of rocks about 300 feet, the difference of the 
Jevel between the surface of Lake George and that of Lake 
Champlain, furnishing a variety of mill sites, accessible to the 
navigable waters of Lake George, 40 miles, and to those of 


Champlain and the river Sorel, about 130 miles.” Wilkinson, pr. 
78, 80. and see fr. 64, Ec. 
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~ taws of the Sea, with reference to Maritime Commerce, during peace and 
nly war. From the German of Frederick J. Jacobsen, advocate; Altona, 
suf. 1815. By William Frick, Counsellor at law. Baltimore, E. J. Coale, 

1818. 8v0. pp. 636. 

Tuis work commences with a common-place remark on the 
necessity of simple laws and an able administration. In stating 
che deplorable consequence arising from an “ ignorance ef what 
was law at sea,’ the author refers to an illustration which is rather 
unfortunate. He says immense sums were lost by a single com- 
mercial house in Hamburg, during the blockade of the Elbe and 
Weser, because the parties had not informed themselves of the 
doctrine of England on this subject, as it had been previously 

ed settled (5 Rod. 78) by the earlier decisions of her courts. Thus 
ty. America by the fate of the Zssex, Orme master, lost several mil- 
tic lions,” &c.° According to this language, what is law at sea, is to 
fa- be learned, not in the great code of ethics, but in the English 
all courts of justice;—in courts which proceed, confessedly not by 
on those rules which prescribe what is right and forbid what is 
r- wrong, but according to the orders of the king’s privy council. 
c- These orders fare regulated by political exigencies and become 
to law only because they are promulgated at the mouth of the can- 
non. The day of their dominion, we trust, has passed away; or if 
of such arrogant claims be asserted we think a court of appeals 
h will ere long be found to protect the rights of humanity, against 
"e the usurpations of power. 
7 The object of the industrious compiler of these pages is to 
a give a general view of commercial law. To this task he brings no 
m ordinary advantages. He has studied the best practical jurists 
" among the Italians, the French, English, Dutch, Danish and Ger- 
5 mans. During several years he has maintained a correspondence 
« with men conversant in narrative affairs, to which moreover he 
. adds a professional experience of sixteen years. He represents 
. himself as being anxious to contribute more effectually to the pro- 
. tection of private property, before the commencement of hostili- 


f ties, (p. 31) of which providence Great Britain affords admirable 
| examples—to induce stronger precautions against neutralizing 
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and its dangerous consequences during foreign wars, (p. 32) and 
greater soilicitude for the lives and comfort of seamen, (pp. 8!. 
124) as well as amore liberal education to masters of vessels; 
(p. 83)—-economy as to those wages which are earned with so 
many perils and pains, (p. 157)—precautions against the frauds 
of bankrupts in the assignment of the bill of lading, (p. 173) to- 
gether with a simplification of the ship’s papers, (p. 310)—to 
procure for seamen the advantage of independent counsel (p. 380) 
——-to extend general and correct principles of seizure at sea, se- 
curing equally the rights of belligerents and neutrals, (p. 394)— 
to procure a more certain definition of maritime territory, (p. 415) 
to afford to mariners a better security, that a deviation for the 
preservation and safety of others, might not be prejudicial in any 
respect, (p. 552)—-to distinguish carefully between salvage and 
the mere cases of lighterage, (p. 553)—to procure the appoint- 
ment of mariners and men learned in maritime law, in decisions 
on maritime causes, (p. 555)—to procure the grounds of decision 
to be incorporated with every maritime judgment, (p. 556) &c. 
Prefixed to each chapter there is a list of “‘ books of general re- 
ference,” to which the reader may have recourse, if he wish to 
pursue the subject more fully. These introductions present to an 
American lawyer, many names of some of which he would de- 
sire to know more. The Consolato, for instance, which is mene 
tioned in the first chapter, has been translated into English, in this 
country, though not published, and there is a very minute biblio- 
graphy of this venerable code, with specimens of the translation 
in one of the volumes of Hall’s Law Journal. Our bar has like- 
wise given to the profession, the first English translations of se- 
lect parts of Pothier, Bynkershoeck, Emerigon, Roccus &c., which 
deserve notice in this volume, from the translator. 

Of the manner in which the translation has been executed, we 
cannot speak fully, because we have never seen the original; but 


from an intimate acquaintance with the author, we are satisfied 
both as to his competency and his faithfulness. The style is very 
clear, and, with a few exceptions, correct. Like the Ramdler in 
Italy whom we have elsewhere noticed, he too thinks he is me- 
eessitated, (p. $60) to use such vulgarisms as firogressed (p. 
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xxiii) and obligated, (pp. 4. 354.) He blunders in the first sen- 
tence of his own preface, when he says, that the wan¢ of a system 
is a desideratum, &c. Itis the system, in this sentence which the 
learned have not been able, hitherto, to settle, and which, there 

fore, is the desideratum. ‘hese might be called trifling criti- 
cisms, were it not that such instances of carelessness have been 
neglected, until they are marked as characteristics of the Ameri- 
can style. The profession is much indebted to Mr. Frick for so 
meritorious an employment of his leisure hours, and we recom- 
mend his labours to the attention of merchants, whose dealings 
require some knowledge of the usages and customs of foreign 
countries, in matters relating to maritime commerce. 





—— ——— 


Rambles in Italy; in the years 1816-17. By an American. Balti- 
more, N. G. Maxwell. 8vo. pp. 372. 


“I was once in Italy myself,”’ says the honest old Roger Asch- 
am; “but I thank God, my abode was there but nine days.” 
Our American traveller tarried somewhat longer in these classical 
regions, and he has made a more favourable report than the learned 
schoolmaster. Italy must always afford matter for profound re- 
flection to the citizen of a republic, because in that nation he be- 
holds an awful warning against those political abuses to which 
every institution purely human, is more or less liable. Liberty 
was extinguished in that fair portion of the globe, in the fifteenth 
century. The very name vanished from Lombardy and Naples; 
Rome had forgotten all her glory; Sienna, Genoa and Pisa, suc- 
cessively sought shelter from the madness of the multitude in 
the despotism of individual tyrants. Still the muses lingered in 
the groves that were once the resort of heroes, and eloquence en- 
deavoured to revive the elevated sentiments of days that were 
gone. But all enthusiasm soon departed from that fertile soil, and 
the severe virtues by which ancient Rome had been upheld, 
could no longer flourish among a degenerate people. Painting is 
now extinct among them; engraving has become a mere trade; 
nor can it be expected that science and philosophy would be cul- 
tivated, where the manners are directly opposed to the nobler 
feelings of our nature. Music, which is common to all nations, 
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is the only art which has not perished in these delightful climes, 
Our author fecls all the charms and remembers the glories of 
this country, yet he will not give it-the preference in a con.pari- 
son with America. 

‘I can imagine a period equally remote from its origin, when'the Ameri- 
can nation looking backward into time, will feel all the moral interest, 
which an Italian now feels, who combines in one view the present and the 
past, and whose imagination associates with the soil he treads, those visions 
of glory, which will for ever live in the song of the poet, and the narratives 
of the historian. Iialy, vain of the lustre of her acquired fame, timorous 
and slothful, in a state of inglorious indolence, contemplates her fading 
splendour. While America, active and daring, emuious of solid greatness 
is vigorously employing all her resources, moral and physical, in the 
construction of such a fabric of power and of social refinement, as shall 
surpass every masterpiece of political skill, that has hitherto existed; and 
when the creations of the muse shall have given to every section of our 
country the same charm which they have bestowed upon I[ialy, our soil, 
over which nature has )rofusely scattered her beauties, will possess an in- 
spiring influence, equal, if not superior, to this favoured region, where 
poetry has gathered her choicest flowers,’ p. 16. 

Our travelled gentlemen are not wont to talk in this man- 
ner when they return from abroad. In order to acquire 
some character for taste and judgment, they seem to think it 
absolutely necessary to despise every thing at home, and they 
talk with the utmost flippancy of European courts and palaces, 
of which some of them can scarcely spell the names. We wish 
this book had been more of a ramble through the country, and 
less of a ramble through the libraries and galleries. The au- 
thor’s descriptions are extremely fresh and animated; and there 
is a purity in bis style, which deserves particular remark. With 
the exception of the word necessitate, we met with no vulgarism, 
and we believe there is not a single gailicism in his pages. That 
he has given us so little information respecting the domes- 
tic habits and characteristic manners of the people, among whom 
he sojourned, may be accounted for in the extreme want of hos- 
pitality which prevails among the Italians.. Their houses are in- 
deed their castles, into which no one is admitted but on gala oc- 
casions; all their sociability is reserved for public parade. To 
this it may be added that they speak as many different languages 
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as there are in Great Britain, and each province is offended if its 
own dialect is not preferred. In Great Britain they claim the ex- 
clusive honour of employing legitimate English, though it is dif- 
ficult to pass from one county to another, without an interpreter. 
A cockney of the city is shocked at the gross dialect of a York- 
shireman, who in his turn is exceedingly amused with the dingo 
of the Lunnunner. The Italians might have an universal medi- 
um in the French, but the use of that idiom is confined to the 
fashionable circles. | 

A work of so desultory a nature as the “ Rambles” defies ana- 
lysis, and we dismiss it with an assurance that the reader may 
find something to amuse him in every page. ‘Lhe criticisms on 
the arts of painting and statuary, with which it is plentifully inter- 
spersed, evince that the taste of the writer has been formed from 
the best models, and the political speculations in which he some- 
times indulges, indicate that he was no idle “ looker-on.” The 
name of the writer is not prefixed to this agreeable performance, 
but that circumstance need not prevent.us from congratulating 
our friend onthe accomplishment of a work, which induces us to 
wish, in the language of Dr. Johnson, that “ to redate his travels 
had been more his business.” 

At the end of the volume there is a list of errata, which shows 
great carelessness somewhere. 








ON THE INTRODUCTION OF THE ORGAN INTO THE SERVICE OF THE 
SCOTTISH CHURCH. From the Edinburgh Magazine. 


Mr. Epiror, 

Tue delight which the clergy of Edinburgh scem to take in 
improving church-music, while it is exceedingly creditable to 
their taste and good sense, leads to a hope that they will at length 
sanction the introduction of the organ into our church service. 
The obstacles which have hitherto opposed this appear now to be 
reduced to a very small number. In former times, the Scottish 
Presbyterian ministers opposed instrumental music, for no other 
reason than because it was used by the Roman and Lutheran 
churches. More tately, when their own prejudices began to give 
way, the opposition was continued cut of respect to the prejudi- 
ces of the people; and, at this day, some difficulty may be found 
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in any attempt to eradicate what was sown with so much care, 
and nourished until the root became too mighty to be moved. 
But the sturdiest oak at last yield to age; and time effects, with. 
out effort, what baffles the strength and ingenuity of man. We 
have had the good fortune to live to see the mighty stem of pre- 
judice begin to decav, and we may hope soon to see the moul- 
dering of the root. 

An argument which I lately heard stated against the use of 
the organ, and which seems to be the last that is likely to have 
any weight with the strict Presbyterians, deserves, in my opinion, 
some more particular notice, than any of the foolish unmeaning 
cant which, in past times, was found sufficient to keep prejudice 
alive. It has been stated, that, when the human frame is so con- 
stituted as to derive pleasure from music; the gratification of the 
ear becomes more important than the duty to that being to whom 
praises are sung. I must confess that, at first, this argument felt 
somewhat weighty; and I was rather at a loss how to answer it, 
although I was at once satisfied that it could be answered. It ap- 
pears to me that much, if not the whole, of its force may be neu- 
tralized, and perhaps overcome, by attempting to resolve these 
simple questions, Are we to praise God in a manner agreeable or 
disagreeable to ourselves? and, Are we to believe that the Su- 
preme Being is better pleased with what we dislike than with 
what is gratifying to us? 

The clergy of Edinburgh, and by far the greater number of the 
whole church, have distinctly allowed that it is proper to sing 
psalms in farts; and some of themselves are known to bear their 
parts extremely well. The object of the Institution for Sacred 
Music, and of all the subordinate psaim-singing societies, is to 
teach singing in parts. Now, this is undeniably for the gratifica- 
tion of our own ears, and aclear admission that we believe that 
which gratifies ourselves to be agreeable to Almighty God. Now, 
I would ask, Is there not as much risk, if not more, of the atten- 


tion being called away from the object of devotion, by the care 
which is requisite to keep the voice in tune, (in whatever part it 
may be adapted to,) as in going along with the heavenly sounds 
of an organ? In the care which the clergy of all parties and per- 
suasions have of late bestowed on the improvement of psalm- 
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singing, there is a clear admission that we ought to sing in tune, 
in time, and in parts: or, in other words, in a manner agreeadle to 
ourselves. It follows of course, that the admission must extend to 
the belief that the Supreme Being is best pleased when we sing 
according to those laws which he has himself ordained jor sound. 
He has also so constituted us, that we are offended when any of 
those laws are broken. 

I believe that it is very generally felt, by all who are devout 

and who have a musical car, that their devotion is powerfully 
roused by the accompaniment of an organ.. I humbly conceive 
that such is human nature, as to justify a parallel between wor- 
ship and manual labour. The mind and the body are in such close 
connexion, that when the one is pleased the other is also pleased, 
and when the one is depressed and languid, the other feels op- 
pressed. Some farmers in your vicinity take advantage of this 
fact; and itis easily observed, that the poor Highland reapers 
work more cheerily to the accompaniment of a bagpipe than when 
they are left to think on the distance they have travelled to earn 
their food, and a scanty pittance to maintain them on their dreary 
journey homewards. How lustily do boatmen row, when the ca- 
dence of a song regulates their strokes! How steadily the plough- 
boy, and his horses too, keep on a measured pace when he whis- 
tles! So I maintain it is with worship. The earnestness with 
which a psalm is sung when accompanied, far outstrips the lan- 
guor and harshness of voices, each voice pitching it own key, and 
drawing out its tone in discord, to the often untuned voice of an 
unlearned precentor. How dull and sleepy a congregation be- 
comes, when a sermon, however well composed, is delivered in a 
voice neither melodious nor impressive! How eagerly it is lis- 
tened to when the intonation and emphases are skilfully and 
agreeably employed upon language properly adapted to the or- 
gans of pronunciation! 

Every one is offended when a voice in church is out of time or 
tune; and this so frequently happened, that the clergy themselves 
were sensible that some remedy was necessary; and, accordingly, 
to be able to teach church music, is a qualification commonly re- 
quired in parish schoolmasters. But it has never been stated as a 
reason for improving church music, that the improvement would 
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be agreeable to the object of worship. The reason was, undenia- 
bly, that it was necessary to remove what was offensive to our- 
selves, and to substitute what was agreeable. How very short the 
next step is need not be demonstrated. To call in the aid of an 
organ, to direct our voices, and to add force and solemnity to the 
sound of the praise which we offer, cannot be less pleasing to our 
Maker than were the sounds of the harp, the dulcimer, the sack- 
but, psaltery, cymbals, &c. which his chosen people employed in 
their devotions. 

It is no unfrequent argument in the pulpit, “ You pay respect 
to the great men of the earth; how much more ought you to pay 
respect and give honour to Him, who is greater than the great- 
est?” If, when we entertain a great personage, we offer to him 
every thing which can gratify sense, why should we not add to the 
power of our voices the finest artificial sounds that can be produ- 
ced, when we offer homage to Him on whom we ail depend? 
Such sounds gratify no gross sense: they sooth and elevate the 
soul. We have ceased to think that the Almighty can be pleased 
with the fat of oxen and the blood of lambs; and mankind have 
now reached that eminence on the mountain of knowledge, from 
whence they look down with pity on the ignorance of man while 
in that state which required much ceremony to impress on him 
the awfulness of heavenly majesty. But still we consider melody 
as acceptable; and we now universally admit that harmony is pro- 
per. If an organ be objected to, because it is artificial, the same 
objection ought to have excluded harmony, which is also artifi- 
cial. If harmony adds force and agreeableness to the voices of a 
congregation, the force and agreeableness are vastly increased by 
the accompaniment of an organ; and surely, if improvement be 
sought for at all, there can be neither reason nor sense in fixing 
a limit to it. The more agreeable church service can be made, 
the more will men be attracted, and the more earnestly will they 
perform it. Nay, I maintain, that, if a man can be attracted intoa 
church by no other wish than to hear an organ, a most important 
object is gained; for, if a sinner be once tempted to behold the 


good assembled and joining in devotion, his heart may be turned, 
and he may repent. Can there be any thing bad in what may pro- 
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duce such an effect as to draw the heart of a simner towards the 
seat of mercy and forgiveness? 

‘he performance of voluntaries, in the English service, has 
been objected to, and, I am disposed to think, justly. Lovers of 
music are apt to be employed, during the performance of such 
pieces, in judging of the merits of the composition, of the skill of 
the organist, and of the power and other qualities of the instru- 
ment. I must acknowledge, however, that I have heard volunta- 
ries of a character which powerfully impressed on me a feeling of 
deep solemnity; and an organist of judgment may, unquestiona- 
bly second the preacher in a very effectual manner. On the whole, 
however, I am against voluntaries, and every thing in which the 
congregation does not join. 

I will not occupy your pages, nor the attention of your readers, 
longer at present. There may be objections to the introduction of 
the organ of which I am ignorant, and which I should be happy to 
see fairly and candidly stated. Zo/eration is all that is wanted; not 
that every Presbyterian church should have an ergan. It is well 
known, that, in an extent of Scotland, nearly equal to one half, the 
gown and band dare not be worn, lest the wearer should be ston- 
ed; but it is tolerated elsewhere, and those who do not wear it 
find no fault with those who do. I trust that the time is at hand, 
when those congregations who may chose to have organs, will be 
as little molested as those whose pastors preach in the gown and 
band. I conclude by observing, that those of Scotland are the only 
Presbyterians, I believe, who have not organs in their churches. 
A very fine one, built under the direction of a Scotch minister, 
Mr. Liston, has been lately sent to the Scotch church at Calcutta. 
—I am, Sir, yours, A PRESBYTERIAN. 

Edinburgh, October 1817. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—OBITUARY. 


On Tuesday the 23d of June 1818, departed this life, at his 
seat in Charlotte county, Virginia, Paul Carrington, Esq. in the 
86th year of his age. 

This venerable and highly respectable gentleman was perhaps 
the oldest of the few surviving patriots, who took an active part 
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in the counsels of his country, in her first struggles for liberty 
and independence. It is remembered that he was a member of the 
house of Burgesses as early as the year 1772, and perhaps at an 
earlier date; and that he continued to represent the county of 
Charlotte, both in the general assembly, and in the several con- 
ventions, which the dissolution of the general assembly rendered 
necessary, until the period when a committee of safety was estab- 
lished for the protection of the feople of the colony, from the ty- 
rannical administration of their royal governor, lord Dunmore. Of 
this committee of safety, the late venerable Edmund Pendleton 
was president, and the late patriotic governor John Page, and 
colonel Carrington, the subject of this article, were two of its 
members. They continued to administer the government until 
the adoption of the constitution of the state, in May, 1779.? In 
October, 1777, he was chosen one of the judges of the general 
court, then first established, and incidentally, became one of the 
judges of the court of appeals, as organized by the act of May, 
1779; which exalted station he continued to fill, until the consti- 
tution of the court of appeals was changed to its present form, 
about ten years after—of which he was then chosen a member. 
He continued to discharge the duties of this important office, un- 
til about eight years ago, when, apprehending that his health was 
in some degree injured by the labour and confinement attached to 
it, he resigned, and retired to his couhtry seat, in Charlotte county, 
where he enjoyed a surprising degree of health, activity and 
cheerfulness, notwithstanding his very advanced age, until a few 
days before his death. The illness of which he died was not alar- 
ming, until the last two days. He mét death, as might have been 
expected, after a life well spent, with the utmost composure and 
calmness; a circumstance highly consoling to his numerous de- 
scendants and friends, who were struck with the deepest anguish 
at the sudden approach of that awful event. His character, and 
services to his country entitle him to the grateful remembrance, 
and perfect respect of those who knew him, either in early life, 
or after he was advanced to the exalted station which he so long 
filled with the utmost fidelity to his country, and honour to himself. 
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SONG.——-GENERAL MONTGOMERY. 


[The following lines are ascribed to a pri- 
yate who fought under the banners of Mont- 
mery while he lived, and who mourns his 
untimely fate, in strains, which though not very 
poetical, are “ warm from the heart and faithful 


to its griefs.””) 


Come soldiers all in chorus join, 
And pay a tribute at the shrine 
Of brave Montgomery: 
Which to the memory is dne, 
Of him who fought and died, that you 
Might live and yet be free. 


With cheerful and undaunted mind, 
Domestic happiness resigned; 

He with a chosen band, 
Through deserts wild, with fixt intent, 
Canada for to conquer went, 

Or perish sword in hand. 


Six weeks before St. John’s we lay, 
While cannon on us constant play, 

On cold and marshy ground; 
When Prescott, forced at a to yield, 
Aloud proclaimed it in the field, 

Virtue a friend had found. 


To Montreal he wing’d his way, 
Which seemed impatient to obey, 
And open wide her gates; 
Convinced no force could e’er repel, 
Troops who had just behaved so well, 
Under so hard a fate. 


With searce one-third part of their force, 
Then to Quebec he bent his course, 
That grave of heroes slain! 
The pride of France, the t Montcalm, 
And Wolf, the strength of Britain’s arm, 
Both {ell on Abrahaim’s plain. 


Having no less of fame aequired, 
There, too, Montgomery expired, = 
With Cheesemen by his side; 
Carleton, ’tis said, his corse conveyed 
‘To earth in all the grand parade 
Of military pride. 
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To 


Weep not my love! 
Weep not, although we part for ever; 
Our hearts shall prove, 
Though fortune coldly frowns, oh never, 
Shall time the cord of union sever! 





The rose, my fair, 
That glows upon thy breast to-dar, 
Will wither there, 
And like the autumn leaves deca ys 
Forgutten soon and passed away! 


But love will know, 
No autumn in thy sunny breast, 
Rut brightly glow, 
"Till Heav’n to sooth a heart, so blest, 
Shail take it to eternal rest! 
ORLANDO. 


VOL. Vl. 
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WRITTEN ON THE OCCASION OF 
VISITING MUUNT VERNON. 


28th June, 1818. 


Although no trophied arch sublimely rears 
O’er him whose death drew forth a nation’s 
tears; 
Although no seulptur’d marble points the eyes 
Where the great father of his country iies; 
Yet to this spot, by gen’rous feeling led, 
With sacred awe shal! many a pilgrim tread, 
And while his vows to freedom are address‘d, 
Feel purer virtue kindle in the breast! 
The soldier pausing in this hallow’d scene, 
Shall — on martial fields that once have 
en, 
Rouse as the squadrons glitter in the view, 
Mix in the fight and vict’ry’s sheuts renew! 
The statesman, studious of his country’s weal, 
Shall — near, where Freedom loves to 
Invoke the genius that | yee Ms the state, 
Guided her destinies and made her great! 
Impassion’d youth be seen with silver age 
Bending where sleeps the hero, patriot, sage! 
Here virgin hands the flow’ry tribute bring, 
And strew the sweets that earliest scent the 
spring; 
And mot hers teach to lisping lips the name 
That virtue consecrates to endless fame! 
Oh, Washingion! there needs no storied urn, 
No proud mausoleum, whence .thy worth to 
learn: 
Thy country is thy monument, imprest 
With each bright feature that can make it 
blest; 
And the deep gratitude of ev’ry heart 
Shall partial time to ev’ry age impart, 
Thy verdant laurels triumph o’er decay, 
And flourish still when time shall fade away! 


A. 
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TO A COQUETTE. 


{mperious Fair, who long my mind hast 
swayed, 
And long hast played th’ unfeeling tyrant's 
part 
No more shalt thou my hberty invade, 
Or hold, in abject bonds, my vassal heart. 


No more Ill be 2 woman’s pliant tool, 
Kul'd by her airs, caprices, and distrust; 

No more I'll act the easy, amorous fool, 
Driven to and fro by every female gust. 


The native freedom of the godlike mind, 
Should never crouch in Cupid's servile chain: 

To be the slave of love *twas ne’er designed, 
Or bear capricious beauty’s flippant reign. 


Wouldst thou thy arts, thy levities, forbear, 
I'd pay sincerest homage at thy throne; 
Wert thou as soft and kind as thou art fair, 
This willing heart thy gentle sway should 
own. 


But since, rejecting wisdom’s sage control, 
Thy actions speak thee frivolous and base; 
Since ev’ry passion that infests the soul, , 
Finds, in thy changeful breast, a ready 
place: 
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Since affectation claims thee for her child, 
And coy Disdain sits haughty on thy brow; 

Thy giddy heart since Fashion has beguil’d 
At her gay shrine with fervent zeal to bow. 


I from this hour thy empire will renounce, 
Aud strive t’erase thy image from my breast; 
Now to thy charms a long adieu pronounce,— 
Those charms which once could cheat me of 
my rest. 


But, while my long-lost heart I thus recal, 
From the fair object of its first desires,— 
Some pangs I feel for one who caus’d my 
thrall, 
For one who rais‘’d the flame that now 
expires. 


I trace, with anxious thought, that early day, 
When first thy form seduced my gazing eyes; 

When first 1 bask’d in beauty’s fervid ray, 
And hail’d the prospect of a lovely prize. 


Soon ot those sweet but guileful moments 
slide, 
_ Thy native folly soon assum’d the reign; 
Soon adulation sweill’d thy heart with pride; 
Svon wert thou fickle, volatile and vain. 


Il now pursue a less inconstant fair, 
Whose heart in unison with mine may beat; 
Whose soothing voice may chase each rising 
care, 
And who with fond return, my love may 
greets 


a 


EPIGRAM. 


ON THE NOMINATION OF A NEW 
MEMBER OF BONAPARTE’S LE- 
GION OF HONOUR. 


In ancient times—’twas no great loss,— 
They hung the thief upon a cross; 
But now, alas! I say’t with grief, 

We hang the cross upon the thief. 
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EDGED TOOLS. 


Cries Bod enrag’d—“ you are the worst of liars!” 

“ Are you in earnest, sir?” Will quick inquires: 

“Tam;”"—*’Tis well you are, if life has any 
worth— 

I take such jokes from no man, sir, on earth!” 


FOR THE FORT FOLTO. 
REFLECTIONS OF A RECLUSF,. 


Days of my youth! ah! whither have ye fled! 
Moments of innocence, of health and joy, 
Unruffled by the thoughts ef wordly care! 
With throbs of sad delight how oft I sigh 
Wher rc collection paints thy scenes anew. 
My steps ye led to halls where minstrels struck 
The breathing Ivre, to sing of beauty’s charms, 
Or chivalry’s heroic deeds; 

Not then I poured 
The melancholy song of memory; 
No solitary tale my idle hours could tell 
Of sorrow; Hope departed. or Despair. 
My duleet harp was strung to rapture’s notes; 
Its jocund strings re-echoed themes of love, 
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Or age caroll’d what young joys could 
teach. 
When jtumiane came I sought the mountain's 
row 
To mark her solemn grandeur hastening near, 
‘Then, ah! then I woo’d the charm of silence, 
Far from the pageant show of restless man, 
The pomp of pride, the sneer of haughtiness; 
Malice, with quivering lip, and gnawing care; 
Envy, that blasts the buds whose perfume dyes 
She feign would equal: green-eyed Jealousy; 
And speetres of despair, whom memory brings 
To haunt the slumbering dreams of guilty 
men. 
Of these yet ignorant, and their power unfelt, 
I rioted in youth’s upheedful dreams, 
And quaffed the cup of ruseate health and joy. 
But I am changed now! 
If e’er I smile, ’tis as the flower of spring 
Whose tincture blooms through drops of morn- 
ing dew! 
And when the once lov’d charms of Solitude 
I woo, amid the valley’s silence, 
Or on the high hill top where thunders loud 
Proclaim to man the majesty of God; 
*Tis not to bathe in dreams of shadowy bliss, 
Or fondiy muse on dreams of wild romance: 
To weave a sonnet for my mistress’ brow, 
Or con an artless lay to sooth her ear! 
No cheerful thoughts like these my feet entice 
Through tangled dells or o’er the mountain’s 
height! 
Hopeless and sad in gloomy nooks retired, 
When silent moon-beams play upon the wave, 
1 muse on visions fled, of treachervus love, 
Of joys departed, and deceitful hopese 
Me now no more the balmy breeze of spring, 
Nor summet’s streamlets murmuring through 
the grove, 
Nor changeful winds that yellow autumn 
brings. 
Can yield detight—stern winter’s joyless gloom 
Suits with my bosom’s cold and cheerless state! 
Life’s purple tide no more salubrious flows; 
Lhe vernal glow of hope is fled: and joy 
No more shall glad my once contented cot: 
False, fickle woman drove her smiles away. 
All hail December’s chilling skies! 
Come, darken more chr anguish of my soul; 
Bring with thy gloomy hour despair’s sad 
shades— 
Bring ail the load that misery prepares 
To gall us through the miry road of iife: 
Br'ng silent Sorrow with her bitter bow]: 
Bring lovely woman, with her syren 8 iles, 
Like transient meteors to seduce our .ceps: 
Bring care. with self-consuming wants op- 
press’d, 
And doubt, to lead us from the onward path, 
And sharp solicitude to vex our nights. 
Let war, too. throw her lurid glare around, 
And turn the savage from his hunter toils, 
To raise the tomahawk and bend the bow. 
In her funereal train attendant, 
Let famine stalk, and with insatiate hand 
Fell plunder, knowing neither friend nor foe; 
And violence, to stain the soldier’s name. 
Let bloody slaughter loose to dye our soil 
With gore, and teach the world what evils 
v ait 
On foolish counsels and ambitious schemes— 
Accursed schemes! that saw no wrath de- 
nounced 
On souls remorseless shedding human blood. 
Detested plans! which bade the cymbal strike, 
Roused the loud clarion, and made the cannon 
roar, 
To drown the Saviour’s voice,proclaiming loud 
To God on high be glory given; on earth, 
Let Peace among mankind for ever reign. 
SEDLEY. 
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Washing Machines in exchange for 
a Shrievalty. 

We notice in the Adams Centi- 
nel, an advertisement by John 
Sweney, offering himself as a can- 
didate for the shrievalty, aud points 
out, to particular notice, the follow- 
ing: 
‘‘T have obtained an exclusive 
right from the president of the U.S. 
for an improvement on the Wash- 
ing Machine;—if I am elccted, this 
I give to the county of Adams, for 
every one to make, use, and sell, as 
they see proper. 1 ask for this your 
votes. J. 8.” 

Certainly the good people of the 
county of Adams, wiil not a mo- 
ment hesitate in giving their suffra- 
ges to one whose claims are 
strengthened by such washing re- 
commendations. His advertisement 
breathes so manifest a spirit of ge- 
nervsity, in offering to barter a pal- 
pable aud material substance, for 
that which is in itself impalpable 
and immaterial, that we fee! fully 
conviaced he cannot fail of the 
mark. York Recorder. 

Newspaper Anniversary. 

It is one hundred and fourteen 
years, this day, (observes the Bos- 
ton Intelligencer of the 24th April,) 
since the first No. of the first news- 
paper printed in America was issued 
from the press. The Boston News- 
Letter was first printed 24th April, 
1704. The American Weekly Mer- 
cury was first printed in Philadel- 
phia 22d Dec. 1719. In New York, 
the New York Gazette was first 
printed 16th Oct. 1756. In Rhode 
Island, the Rhode Island Gazette, 
Oct. 1732. No paper was published 
in Connecticut till 1755—nor in 
New Hampshire till 1756—nor in 
Kentucky till 1787.—In1790, the 
first paper was published in Ten- 
nessee. 


Could the first publisher of the 
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Boston News-Letter have beheld, 
in prophetic vision, the numberless 
gazettes which are now printed and 
circulated in every part of the U.S. 
his astonishment and pleasure would 
not have been less than that of the 
hero of the Lusiad, when Thetis 
gave him a prospect of his ** nation’s 
glories.” 

The following resolution of the 
Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of Virginia, lately as- 
sembled at Winchester, is furnished 
for publication by the secretary of 
the Convention, for the purpose of 
giving the earliest information up- 
on the subject, which is considered 
interesting and important. 

In Convention, 22d May, 1818. 

Whereas differences of opinion 
prevail as to certain fashionable 
amusements; and it appears desir- 
able to many, that the sense of the 
Convention should be expressed 
concerning them; the Convention 
does hereby declare its opinion, that 
gaming, attending on theatres, pub- 
lic balls, and horse racing's, should 
be relinquished by all communicants 
of this churca, as having the bad ef- 
fects of staining the purity of the 
Christian character—of giving of- 
fence to their pious brethren—and 
of endangering their own salvation, 
by their rushing, voluntarily, into 
those temptations, against which 
they implore the protection of their 
Heavenly Father: and this Conven- 
tion cherishes the hope, that this ex- 
pression of its opinion will be suffici- 
ent to produce conformity of con- 
duct, and unanimity of opinion 
among all members of our commu- 
pion. 

The above is a true extract from 
the proceedings. 

Wn. Munrorp, 
Secretary to the Convention. 
Alexandria, 26th May, 1818. 
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NEW INVENTIONS. 

John Edwards, of Urbuna, in the 
state of Ohio, has lately obtained 
letters patent from the United 
States for two valuable improve- 
ments. The one is a water-wheel to 
be used were only a small head of 
water can be had; but where there 
is sufficient body and current, as is 
frequently the case in the western 
country, the wheel must be peculi- 
arly use fol. It rises and falls in such 
a way as not to be obstructed by 
back water, being onascrew shaft. 
The other is fer wnat he terms a 
suction pump: it is constructed on 
entirely new princi; les, not depend: 
ing on producing ccuum Dy Val- 
ves, or by forcing with a piston; but 
by hollow cones made of leather 
passing through a tight tube. This 
pump can be used for raising water 
to any height, for mills, &c. and 
may be worked by the water-wheel. 

Congress.—It cannot have es- 
caped the observation of those who 
have attended to the legislative his- 
tory of our country, that, with the 
growth of our government, the 
complexion of Senate of the United 
States has gradually varied from 
that which it appears to have worn 
in the infancy of our political insti- 
tutions; and that the character of 
its deliberations more and more 
nearly approaches that of the repre- 
sentative chamber. The senate, on 
its first organization under this con- 
stitution, secluded itself from the 
public eye, and appears to have 
been considered rather in the light 
of a privy council to the President, 
than as a co-ordinate branch of the 
legislature. Indeed, if we mistake 
not, it was so termed in conversa- 
tion occasionally, if not in official 
proceedings of that day. There are 
not many, probably, of the present 
generation of readers, who remem- 
ber the fact that in the first session 
of the first Congress of the United 
States, president Washington per- 
sonally came into the senate, when 
that body was engaged on what is 
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called executive business, and took 
part in their deliberations. When he 
attended, he took the vice-presi- 
dent’s chair, and the vice-president 
took that of the secretary of the 
senate; one or other of the secreta- 
ries occasionally accompanied the 
president on these visits. The pre-~ 
sident addressed the senate on the 
questions before them, and in many 
respects exercised a power in re- 
spect to their proceedings, which 
would now be deemed entirely in- 
compatible with their rights and 
privileges. This practice, however, 
did not long continue. An occasion 
soon arose of collision of opinion 
between the president and the sen- 
ate, on some nomination, and he 
did not afterwards atteud, but com- 
municated by message what he de- 
sired to lay before them. At this 
period the legislative as well as the 
executive proceedings of the senate 
were always transacted in secret 
session; and the public knew of the 
proceedings of that branch of the 
government only from its messages 
to the other house announcing its 
decisions. It became evident, how- 
ever, that in practice, all responsi- 
bility to the constituent, under such 
circumstances, was ideal; but, it 
was not until the 20th of February, 
1794, after a considerable struggle, 
that the senate came to a resolution 
that its legislative proceeding 
should, after the end of that session, 
be public, and that gallaries should 
be provided for the accommodation 
of auditors. On this question we find 
the yeas and nays registered, nine- 
teen members having voted for it, 
and eight against it. The senate 
has gradually parted with the cha- 
racter of reserve, which appears to 
have belonged to it. By the in- 
crease of its numbers from the ad- 
mission of new states into the 
Union, its legislative business has 
become so laborious, that its pecu- 
liar character of an executive 
council is almost overlooked, not- 
withstanding the great importance 
of this feature in our government; 
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and the debates in the senate are 

of much greater length, at this day, 

in proportion to the numbers com- 

posing the body, than those of the 

house of representatives. Vat. Int. 
POMPEII. 

From Kotzebue’s Travels in Italy. 

A great rich town, that, after ly- 
ing eighteen centuries in a deep 
grave, is again shone on by the sun, 
and stands amidst other cities, as 
much a stranger as any one of its 
former inhabitants would be among 
his posterity of the present day; 
such a town has not its equal in the 
world. The feelings which seized 
me at its gate may be very faintly 
expressed by words, but admit of no 
adequate representation. My foot 
now steps on the same pavement as 
was trodden on eighteen hundred 
years ago; the tracks of which are 
still visible which then rolied over 
it. An elevated path runs by the 
side of the houses, for foot passen- 
gers; and, that they might in rainy 
weather pass commodiously over to 
the opposite side, large flat stones, 
three of which take up the width of 
the road, were laid at a distance 
from each other. As the carriages, 
in order to avoid these stones, were 
obliged to use intermediate spaces, 
the tracks of the wheels are there 
most visible. The whole pavement 
is in good condition; it consists 
merely of considerable pieces of 
lava, which, however, are not cut 
(as at present) into squares, and may 
have been on that account the more 
durable. 

What must have been the feel- 
ings of the Pompeians, when the 
roaring of the mountain and the 
quaking of the earth waked them 
from their first sleep. They at- 
tempted also to escape the wrath of 
the gods; and seizing the most va- 
luable things they could lay their 
hands upon in the darkness and 
confusion, to seek their safety by 
flight. In this street, and before 
the house that is marked with the 
friendly salutation on its threshold, 
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seven skeletons were found: the first 
carried a lamp, and the rest had 
still between the bones of their 
fingers something that they wished 
to save. Ona sudden they were 
overtaken by the storm that de- 
scended from heaven, and sunk into 
the grave thus made for them. Be- 
fore the above mentioned country 
house, was still a male skeleton 
standing with a dish in his hand; 
and as on his fingers he wore of 
those rings that were allowed to be 
worn only by the Roman knights, 
he is supposed to have been the 
master of the house, who had just 
opened the back garden gate with 
the intent of flying, when ihe 
shower overwhelmed him. Several 
skeletous were found in the very 
posture in which they had breathed 
their last, without being forced by 
the agonies of death to drop the 
things which they had in their 
hands. 

Modern Eloquence.—Some of the 
good folks of Connecticut, tired of 
living iu peace and quietness with- 
out a Constitution, have resolved to 
call a convention for the purpose of 
framing a scheme of government. 
The following are given as the very 
words of two of the most distin- 
guished advocates of this important 
measure. The speeches appeared 
in a paper which is on the same side 
with the orators, and the editor never 
saw their absurdity, we suppose, 
until the whole state was in the full 
enjoyment of a hearty laugh, at the 
expense of these Ciceronian Solons. 

Mr. Burrows—in a speech of 
considerable length, advocated the 
calling of a convention, to form a 
constitution of civil government. 
‘«‘ Let us,’’ said he, ‘* form a consti- 
tution for to let the people know 
what itis. I am told by gentlemen 
that we have aconstitution, consist- 
ing partly of the charter of Charles 
Il. and partly of usages and cus- 
toms. Itis impossible for me, for 
to tell what it is in the main. I 
would have a constitution, Mr. 
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Speaker, for to teil the people what 
the consitution is. The reason [ 
would have a constitution is, for to 
make the constitution as simple as 
possible. The more simple a piece 
of machinery is, sir, the more easy 
it is for the beholder to understand 
the nature of it, sir. This consti- 
tution ought to be made for to se- 
cure the rights of the people—for to 
limit the power of the legislature— 
for io define and secure the rights 
of conscience.—Without a consti- 
tution, sir, it is easy for the legisia- 
ture to oppress the poor people. I 
hope, sir, the bill upon your table 
will pass for to enable the people 
for to form a constitution of civil 
eovernment for themselves.” 

“Mr. Channing: Mr. Speaker— 
I think, sir, the subject under the 
consideration of this house, is one of 
boundless magnitude. I have been 
so much engaged upon the commit- 
tee of finance, that I have not been 
able to give to it that mature consi- 
deration which its unimmaginable 
importance demands of the mem- 
bers of the legislature of Connec- 
ticut. I am excessively sorry, sir, 
to see the least indication of opposi- 
tion to the great, the important, the 
very important subject now under 
the consideration of the delibera- 
tion of the immediate representa- 
tives of the people of the state of 
Connecticut. I understand, Mr. 
Speaker, from the various parts of 
the whole state of Connecticut, as- 
sembled meetings of the numerous 
people were very generaily and very 
universally attended. From _ this 
unequivocal elucidation of their de- 
liberate reflection upon this un- 
paralleled subject, we certainly, sir, 
learn their unbiassed opinion upon 
a subject which has, from; the ear- 
liest ages of antiquity, down to the 
present very enlightened period of 
the world, occupied and overwhelm- 
ed the solemn consideration of the 
greatest statesmen I hope the 
bill will pass ” 

ANECDOTES. 

Marshal Sare.—It is notorious, 
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says Marmontel in his incomparable 
biography, that with much noble- 
ness and dignity of soul, the marshal 

was fond of mirth and jollity. By 
taste, as well as by system, he loved 
merriment in his armies, saying that 
the French never did so well as 
when they were led on gayly, and 
what they most feared, in war, was 
weary inactivity. He had always 
a comic opera in his camp. It was 
at the theatre that he gave the order 
of battle; and on those days the 
principal actress used to come for- 
ward and sav: Gent/emen, to-mor- 
row there wi/l be no piay, on account 
of the buttle the marshal gives; after 
to-morrow the Cock of the Village, 
with the Merry Intrigues, &c. 

Fredonia.—‘ What is the mat- 
ter,” said I to my friend Irritabilis, 
who was ia the act of throwing 
upon the floor one of Mellish’s beau- 
tiful maps, as I entered his study; 
““Matter!”’ quoth the angry student, 
“Tam reading Dr. Mitchill’s ap- 
pendix to Cuvier’s Geology, im 
which he says something about 
‘Fredonian writers.’ Now, I have 
been these two hours hunting in 
every longitude and latitude for 
Fredonia, and this man has entirely 
omitted it.” I told him that I sup- 
posed it was only to be found in the 
Limbus patrum or Limbo of Mil- 
ton,* and assured him that among 
the American writers Dr. Mitchill 
was the only person who had ever 
mentioned it; and I gave him fur- 
ther satisfaction by assuring him 
that a certain‘ John Cleves Sym- 
mes, of Ohio,’ together with about 
‘twenty credible persons,’ were 
about to proceed to that unkncewn 
rezion, under the auspices of the 
worthy Doctor, in search of ‘ thrifty 
vegetables’ for the Elgin garden; 
animals to stock the wilds of the 
western country, and men to dig 
the great New-York canal. 


* a Limbo large and broad, since 
called 
The Paradise of Fools. Par, Lost.111,495. 








